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" PREFACE. þ 


as time ago I drew up a litle 
contraſt between a virtuous: and a vi- 


cious character adapted to the lower _ 


people ; and intended at firſt: merely 


for the ule of my own pariſh. Tt was 


afterwards printed for ſale, at the de: 
fire of my bookſeller ;* and as it was 


| better received than I imagined ſuch 


a trifle could have been, I was in- 
duced to complete the plan by ano- 


2 9 
— — be 6k . 
— 
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pe Under the due of John Trueman and Richy 
eels Aaking, priced for B. nnn 
r 07" 4M 


Og they 


Wc } 
ther little work of the ſame kind, a- 
dapted to the higher ranks of IE} 3 
to whom I now offer i n 
: . To the two firſt characters, which 
3 are both  fidlitiqus, I have added two 


4 


others, with a view 10 improve the 
contraſt, and to throw a ſtill ſtronger 
light on the power of religion. Theſe 
two latter characters are taken from 
Teal life. ; 

| 5 1 The former of them is extrafted 
chiefly from a book entitled. « Some 


1 K„ͤ„ͤ „% — 


1 4 paſſages of the life, and death of 
| 44 John, Earkof Rocheſter, written by 
* his own direction, on his death- bed, 

| 2 by Gilbert * biſhop of Saliſ- 
| 73 «a7 « * ä 


E 

* bury.“—— The whole of the biſh- 
op's treatiſe, which records many 
things not mentioned here, is well 
worth the attentive peruſal of every 
one, who would ſee in a ſtrong light 
the aſcendancy of religion over wick- 
edneſs. With the biſhop's narrative 
is commonly printed a ſermon preach- 
ed at Lord Rocheſter's funeral, which 
contains many other remarkable par- 
ticulars. I have extracted ſome of 
the moſt intereſting from both. 
The laſt of theſe little memoirs 
zs the hiſtory of a child of Nature—a 
young African prince, of the name 
of Naimbanna, who was ſent into 


(vi. ) 5 
England by the Sierra Leone con- 
pany, to be inſtruſted in the chriſtian 
religion. The materials of this me- 


moir conſiſt partly of extratts from he 


reports of that company and partly 
of particulars received from thoſe, 
who kindly took on them the in- 
ſtrudtion of this young African. 92 8 

An apology is perhaps due ſor thus 
mixing fiction and reality in the ſame 
work. But in real characters we cans. 
not always procure the ſeveral circum- 

ſtances, and poſitions in life we wiſfi 
5 20 exhibit. And as to the impropri- 
<xpof mixing * in ws __ ins , 


* 
2 3: 2 


t 5 
| elined to conſider them all of the ſame 
ſpecies. The two firſt of theſe me. 
mois 20 not 1 0 to ne 
but as pittiures »drawn« from the. life 
If indeed they. had been emhelliſed 
with romantie, or unnatural Grown 
united: with realiliſe. In tat caſe,: 
4:3 at) Nee pes, s, nec cf F a 

Reddatur formæ.— by 114 e 


4 eee 


But 1 ſuppoſe EW is not a ſinglo 

; incident;in!.thele ARions which -hath. 
not been exemplified | at different 
times in a thouſand” inſtances in real 
life; tho perhaps they never all mes 
ene 


* 


T "v8. 
40gtther in any two perſons. They 
differ therefore, I conceive, from real 
life no otherwiſe, than as a landſcape 
compoſed. from ſeletted parts of va- 
rious countries differs from the por- 
trait of ſome real ſcene. Both are 
equally copies from nature. Nay 
perhaps the fictitious charatter is the 
more natural one. The deep repent- 
ance of Lord Rocheſter, and the in- 
genuous mind of Naimbanna, which 
theſe pages preſent, are circumſtances 
full as much, I fear, out of the com- 
mon road of nature, as any, which 
occur in the two former of theſe me- 
moirs. | LPG 4 
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SIR JAMES LEIGH. 
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Me. WILLOUGHBY was the 
fon of a very worthy father, and 
of an excellent mother; both of 
whom took great pains in impreſſing 
his mind with an early ſenſe of 
religion. As he grew up, his father 
reſolved to educate him in -a manner 
very different from the faſhionable 
mode of educating youth. He was 
afraid of a public ſchool. He was 
afraid alſo of a univerſity either at 
home, or abroad : and ſtill more he 
85 B was 


5 


(2) 
was afraid of foreign. travel ; which, 
in his opinion, afforded little advan- 
tage to an Engliſh gentleman. 

He placed his ſon therefore at an 
early age under the care of a-neigh- 
bouring clergyman, who had no, other 
charge; and of whole piety and learn- 
ing be was well aſſured. With this 
worthy gentleman, young Mr. Wil- 


loughby paſſed ſeveral years with 


great advantage; making at different 
| times, as his education advanced, ex- 


| curſions for amuſement, into different 
by parts of the kingdom, ſometimes with 
mis facher, and ſometimes) with, his 


CY 
Mr. Willoughby in the mean time, 
was often taxed with bringing up his 
ſon in ſo recluſe. a. manner. His 
reply was; he did not think our pub- 
lic ſchools, and univerſities, made 
religion ſo much the grand point of 
education, as he could wid. They 
made human learning be thought, take 
the lead too much. Beſides, the diſ- 
ſipation of youth in this licentious 
age made him dread a connection with 
them. In ſoberer times he ſhould 
have been, leſs afraid. „ I chuſe ra- 
| ther, ſaid he, to purſue my Vn 
method. My firſt. buſineſs, is to 
make my ſon a good chriſtiang 

7 0 B 2 „ which 


Ss a. 


« hich is : Yi foundation of every 
« thing "that is uſeful, and beneficial, | 
I ſhall chen endeavour to qualify 


* him for that ſtation, in which Pro- 


& yidence hath plated him.“ = 
the age of eighteen, the old gentleman 
bronght him home; and carrying him 
one day into his ſtudy, he ſeated him 
near his'owh elb6w-chair; and taking 
him by the hand, My dear Frank, 
fab be kenne bung hl earls 
and with to difineumber myſelf from 
the management of my affairs. You 
are now of an age to aſſiſt me: and 
there is no aſſiſtance, which a fa- 
1 — 2 « ther 


[S) 

1% ther can have, ſo deſirable as that 
'« of a well diſpoſed ſon. Their inte- 
s reſts are the ſame, _ Beſides, added 
® 4 heya you are to be bred to your fa- 
e ther's profeſſion—that of a country 
5 gentleman—hile you. ſerve. me, 
„you will alſo. be learning, if I may 
ſo ſpeak, your own trade.” 
Nothing could be more agreeable 
to young Mr. Willoughby, than the 
idea of being of uſe to his father. 
Ile only feared his -own inability. 
Wich the aſſiſtance however of an old 
ſteward, be hoped every thing would 
go on well, With him therefore at 
gl B 3 newed 


C8) 
newed leaſes and eaſed his father of 
all trouble, except that of now and 
then ſigning kRis name. And yet he 


had ſufficient time ſor his books, and 


the! indulgence of his taſte im the po- 


ite arts, of which he was extremely 


fond, and in which his father greatly 
encouraged him as a rational amuſe- 
ments nom 30 bludg guido 

One thing; im which! His father 
employed him, was to pay regularly 
all his little penſions to poor widows, 
ſuperannuated labourers, and old ſer- 
wants, of whom he had ſeveral on his 


5 1 . EY | . 1 
Aut. elt an At: 8 Hou no 


Among his un labourers, and 
bon ba B 4 _ thoſe 


48 


thoſe of his tenants, it was his cuſtom. 
alſo, when the parents were deſerying 
people, to allow four guineas à year 
for every child above three. But | 
when the eldeſt, went out, the fourth 
was, conſidered as a third. In paying 
all theſe little penſions, :which were 
ſcattered about the country, Mr. Wil- 
loughby found no inconvenience, as 
be made them conſiſtent with his uſual 
exerciſe on horſeback: It was an 
employment 00, in which he found 
much pleaſure, as he was eyery where 
joyfully received on ſo kind an er- 
rand; and found his own happineſs 
more and more increaſed; the more 


13. eee me carried 
him always with him to the ſefſions— 


(4 } 
bee e. inflow e 


heſs to others. 


the allizes—and county. meetingos to 
naten Hira hy degrees inte de Eo. 


edge of fach- decade 
| agate with ie: - * Thus by | 


u aſſiſled his for in making ob- 
ſervations 


{99 77 
he had obſerved any gentleman, who 
had behaved with propriety, and was 
_ liſtened to with attention—or any, 
vho had been loud, overbearing, ani 
| mproprity of eva wing be had 


training up att 


uſeful offices of life; and was about 
10 give him more conſequence by 
ſettling an independence upon him, 
be was ſuddenly carried off by a fn 


atained is —— year. N 


£45 1 19 ia +7 1% i 11 15 2 10 1:34) 1 De 


mos neighbourhood of of Mr. Wil 


whole eldeſt ſon was nearly about the 


_ age:of Mr. Wälloughby. Sir Tho- 


mas was one: of thoſe prudent: parents, 
who blamed exceedingly the recluſe 5 


manner, in which his neighbour. Mr. 


Willoughby brought up his ſon; and 
gave a very different education to his 
the world at large was indiſpenſably 


neceſſary to a gentleman of fortune. 


J 0 ſee the uicks, and obliquity of 


man- 


( av 1 
only way, he ſaid, by which a young 
man could be taught to guard againſt 
them. Sir Thomas was what the 


ſeldom guilty of any open breach of 
duty; but he had no great ſolieitude 
pliſhments ſtood higher in che ſcale of 


the impreſſion of theſe ideas he ſent 


5 his don to a public ſchool, with plenty 


ol money in his pocket toi teach him 
the early uſe of it. And by the time 
the young man had gained a very 
taſhwnable knowledge in the. art of 
We 5 ſpending 


world called a decent man. He was 


life, than chriſtian virtues. Under 


4 * 
% ö. 
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ciency, he was ſent to the 

2 more enlarged field for diſplaying 
his abilities. = Here be ſoon became 
of 'expence, that his father's | 


— 
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go ny 
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of 


tho it had never been a cloſe one to 


win 
Thomas apprehending therefore 
that Je 


Sg 


15 had gotten into bad company, re- 


| ( wg ) 
mediately wich- a genteel young man, 
who attended him as a ſort of ſome- 
| thing between a tutor and companion, 
to a foreign univerſity. 
It ſoon however appeared, that 
bad company may be ſound abroad, 
as well as at home, and that young 
Mr. Leigh had always the addreſs to 
get acquainted with the worſt. 
But the moſt confummate effort of 
his genius, was, to corrupt his tutor; 
which was a matter of great import- 
ance to him: for while he himſelf was 
inceſſant in drawing bills, his truſty 
friend was equally affiduous in form- 
* 3 excuſes. Sometimes 
2 finding 


- 
——̃ v IR ROPE, 


( ) 

finding gentle fault—ſometimes palli- 
ating and ſometimes. hinting at the 
young gentleman's better reſolutions, 
he managed with, ſuch dexterity, that 
he kept himſelf. free, from all ſuſ- 
picion ; and by that means was effect- 
ually enabled to aſſiſt his young friend 

in completely duping his father. 
Sir Thomas however had now 
found by his banker's accounts, that 
he had gotten wrong a ſecond time in 
his ideas of education. He called to 
mind therefore the old proverb, of 4 
rolling flone which gathers no moſs, and 
determined, that Jemmy ſhould never 
reſide une at any one place; but 
nel ſhould 


4 
ſhould travel from country to coun- 
try; and ſo get an enlarged inſight 
into the manners of men. ſip 

Wich this view he diſpatched a 
truſty old Swiſs ſervant to accompany 
him in his travels, with his pocket- 
book ſtuffed with recommendatory 
letters to all the Engliſh miniſters at 
the: ſeveral courts of Europe. . 

In conſequence of theſe orders the 
two friends, who were then at Rouen, 
ſet out immediately for Paris. From 
thence they hurried away to Lyons. 
Turin received them next. There 
croſſing the Alps, they found them- 
ſelves in Italy, which they traverſed 


from 


( 16 ) 
des che Be be bay of Naples. 
During all theſe journeys, they in- 
veſtigated che manners of different 
countries in hotels —brothels—gam- 
their career was ſtopped. Mr. Leigh 
there received an account of his 
father's death; which was a joyful 
note to him, not only as he ſucceeded 
to his title and eſtate; but as nobody 
now could call ham to account. 


Thus theſe two young gentlemen, 
Mr. han and Sir James 


nearly at the ſain time. Mr. Wil. 


Fat loughby 5 


TC)» 


loughby could ſpend! an income, 
clear of all incumbrances, of five; 
thouſand a year. Sir james Leigh's: 


' eſtate, independent of his mother's; 


. ſettlement, brought him in more than 
qauble that fumi The two young 


gentlemen: had been acquainted: ſrom 


their anfancy;; and now lived within 
half a dozen miles of each other; 


hut being men of very different diſpo- 


ſitions and purſuits, their intimacy, 


which had never been great, dwindled 
into a fe ceremonious viſits. 


1 „ 


wy 1.4485 * S2 L 


(4 Their different'id dai 9 
ſoon to n, Mr. Willoughby 
Are | . | fol- 


7 3 
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ka 
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( oF) 
following the ſteps of a judicious/ ſu- 
ther, was in no haſte to make any 
alteration in his houſe, grounds, ot 
manner of hving: What ſehemes of 
improvement he had, he prudently' 
conſidered, before he put chem in? 


execution. He thought it prudent 
alſo to lay by a little money for theſe 
purpoſes, leſt they might involve him 
in difficulties, from / which he an 
not caſily ſree himſelf. 

Inn the mean time, e fa 
ther's penſions, or charities, which- 
were very conſiderable, were diſcon- 
tinued. But he paid nothing with ſo 
much pleaſure as a hundred a year, 
F Q whach 


134 EY S 4 
n „414 


( & ) 

which his father had ſettled for life up 
on his old tutor. He would glädty 
have doubled it; but the old gentle: 
mam would not ſuffet bim. 4, Be WH? 
cent, ſadd hes my deut Fraiiky; (fe 
was his commom mode of 26c6RiHg 
him) „ be conte with what” your 
„becher has done. le wis a very 
« generous man; ànd if you go bel 
by A 90g; _ F fear e will exceed.” 

7 | 871 
While Mr. watoagt ated this 
prudent part, his neighbour, Sit 
James, ſet off in full career. He had 
ſcarce taken poſſeMion of his eſtate, 
when he had half the workmen of the 


Yom GH coun 


(©) 
country. about him on different pro- 
jects. But his favorite ſcheme was a 
ſuperb pile of ſtabling, which he 
built at a vaſt; expence ; and then 
furniſhed it with a great variety of 
the beſt borſes, for the road the 
field—the race —and the carriage. 
By the time his ſtables were com- 
pletely filled, he had not only con- 
ſumed all the ready money his father 


had left him, which was no inconſider- 
able ſum; but was obliged to make 
up deficiencies by borrowing ſeven 
thouſand pounds. The yearly expence 
of this vaſt eſtabliſhment of grooms, 
and horſes, to which he added a ken- 

nel 


( a» ) 
nel of -hounds, was not ſo little as 
eighteen hundred pounds. 
In the mean time, as he deteſted all 
thoughts of marriage, he ſeduced from. 
her friends, a beautiful young woman, 
the ſiſter of a lieutenant of a man of 
war, whoſe dependent ſtate as a miſ- 
treſs would free him, he hoped, from 
all the inconveniences, which he 
dreaded in a wife. But he had made 
a few ſmall miſtakes, as moſt people 
do, who amuſe : themſelves with 
| theſe licentious calculations In faQ, 
he knew nothing of her, beyond 
ber perſonal charms; nor had made 
* obſervations on her manners 
bas C 3 and 


(=) 


a 


and buliaviour; Under a meek"and: 


modeſt demeanor ſhe concealed a 
very violent temper; and under an 
apparent ſimplicity of manners, 
which indicated a duQile ſpirit, ſhe 
poſſeſſed a very obſtinate and re- 
fractory one. Her inſolence ſoon 
began to appear; and was fuch, that 
he was daily more or leſs diſconcerted 
by it. From the firſt, it was her ob- 
je& to make herfelf the entire miſtreſs 
of his family : and from lefs proceed- 
ing to more, ſhe ordered coaches, 
and horſes, when the pleaſed—ſhe 
diretted his | motions to different 


places—ſhe turned away his ſervants 
Fai 8 L ——and 


3 


( 98 ) 
—and even ſometimes affronted his 


100 far, to throw in a little ſoothing 
ſubmiſſion : and as he was faſcinated 
with her charms, his wrath, tho 
daily raiſed, was as often aſſwaged, 
Every action of her life ſhewed ſhe 
deſpiſed him : but ſhe knew her pow- 
er; and tho ſhe delighted in teizing, 
and making him miſerable, ſhe ſtill 
held him in the bonds of inchant- 
ment. cd | 


Mr. Willoughby's ideas of -domef- 


OH» He 


— —— — _ 


(24 ) 
He thought à marriage founded in 
virtue, mutual affection, and mutual 
intereſt, gave him a better chance for 
happineſs, than the looſe n 
of a diſſolute paſſion. | 
About a mile from his houſe ſtood 
a good old manſion, which had often 
been uſed as a jointurechouſe by the 
widows of the family. Here Mr. 
Willoughby's mother choſe rather to 
reſide, with an only daughter, than to 
live with her ſon. The company he 
was unavoidably obliged to keep, ſhe 
thought might be ſome little intruſion 
on the quiet 'of her morning and even- 
ing hours, which ſhe generally ſpent 
41 alone 


( 25 ) 
alone in her chamber, over her bible. 
But tho the families lived ſeparately, 
the diſtance was ſo ſmall, that 225 
were generally together. 

Miſs Willonghby had an intimate 
friend, a young lady of her own age, 
of the name of Henneage, who gene- 
rally ſpent a part of every ſummer 
with her. Here Mr. Willoughby, of 


courſe, frequently ſaw her, and as 
often admired her. But his behavi- 


our vas ſo very diſtant, that it was im- 
poſſible ſhe could take the leaſt notice 
of it. At length, when he was fully 
aſſured of her good qualities, and his 


own reſolution, he ventured to open 


"—_ his 


\ 1 & 


his mind to his mother, and ſiſter, 
He ſoon found he could do nothing 
an, eee 
his addreſſes to Miſs Henneage. His 
ſiſter indeed told him, ſhe always ſuſ- 
pected he had an affection for her; 
Not, ſaid ſhe, from any thing I 
«ever obſerved in your behaviour; 
„but becauſe. I thought it was im- 
4 poſſible you could look with indif- 
« ference on ſuch excellence.“ 

Matters being in this train, Mr. 
Willoughby left it to his mother to 
open the affair to Miſs Henneage; 
which ſhe did one evening as the 
young lady came into her chamber to 
br alk 


(9 3 
alk, if ſhe had any objeclion to her 
taking a walk with Nancy to the 
dairy- farm? I have no-objefion at 
« all, my dear Lucy, faid Mrs. Wil- 


% loughby/; and now you muſt tell 
me, whether you have any objedt- 


« on to what I am going to aſk-you.” 
On mentioning the affair, Mr. Wil- 
loughby's pleaſing form, and manly 
addreſs, and virtues, that were the 
theme of every tongue, came ſuddenly 
riſing at once to her imagination: a 


ſort of palpitating eonfuſion over- - 


ſpead her whole frame; and ſhe could 
anſwer only with a bluſn. She was 
above hy coquetiſh airs: and the old 


cate 4 = lady 
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lady needed no other language to con- 
vince her, ſhe had ſeen her ſon with 
as ſavourable eyes, as he had ſeen her. 
„% Well, my dear, faid Mrs. Wil- 
« loughby, go, and take your walk 
* with your friend ; only don't ſtay 
% out fo late, as you did laſt: wed- 
e neſday.” 

e n Vi things, which paſſed 
BAL: the two ſriends, in their even- 
ing walk, on this important occaſion, 
Miſs Henneage ſaid, it had been her 
ſecret intention, as ſhe was ſo well 

provided for. by her father, to lead a 
ſingle life, and ſpend her time, and for- 
dun, like her good aunt, in being of 
YOu ſervice 


(as) 
ſervice to her neighbours. And 1 
believe ſaid ſhe nothing but ſuch a 
e temptation as your brother has 
throw in my way, could have 
altered my intention! 
Matters being now ſettled, and Mr. 
| the ſaid, as ſhe was not yet nineteen, 
ſhe could not think of changing her 
ſtate of life, till at leaſt two years 
more had paſſed over her. To this 
Mr. Willoughby reluctantly conſent- 
ed, upon condition ſhe would ſpend 
that time with his mother, and ſiſter. 
Miſs Henneage laughed, and ſaid, ſhe 
did not aſk: his conſent, nor thought 
Nd herſelf 
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Herſelf tyed by any of his conditions? 
She was yet her own! miſtreſs; and 
intended to ſpend the next two years 
wich her good aunt, as ſhe had always | 
ne. naval m b l 
As her aunt li ved at the diſtance of 
thirty miles, this interdict was a ſeuere 
triab to Mr. Willoughby,. But! he 
was obliged 10 fubmit; and Had only 
the ſatisfaQion of calling her à cruel, 
hard hearted girl. She had the pleas 
ſure howevyernto find, that her judici- 
ous young eee e er 
her reſolution. 1799715 1811 
But Lan eee * 

an, Mir., Willoughby had the happi- 
Yo! 15:4 neſs 
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neſs at length to find, they had an 
end! His bappinefs was the happineſs 
of the country. When he brought 
bis lady home from her aunt's, the 
whole neighbourhood vas in a tumult 
of joy. Among other compliments 
paid him on the occafion, a very ele- 
gant copy of verſes was laid, by an 
unknown hand, upon bis hall- table, 
— and Lucy, or the happy 
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In the mean time; Sir James Leigh 
was carrying on his improvements, as he 
called them, with a profuſion of ex- 
Nds | If 


„ 

If you walked near his houſe; you ſaw 
groups of labourers, here, and there, 
and every where removing ground 
widening rivers building bridges 
or employed in other expenſive ope- 
rations; none of which had been well 
eonſidered, or was conducted with the 
leaſt taſte, or judgment; for he had 
too high an opinion of himſelf to fol- 
low the advice of any one. His pro- 
jects were all in oppoſition to nature. 
He ſeemed to delight in difficulties. 
H a piece of riſing ground ſtood in 
his way, inſtead of caſting about, how 
to turn it into a beauty „ he would 
immediately order it, tho of conder- 
1 8 able 
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able dimenſions, to be removed. 
Such violence is generally eſteemed 
by all judicious i improve! as N | 
as it is expenſive. 1 25 ; 
Within doors he had a large faiily 

of ill- governed ſervants; who being 
haughtily treated, andb ill- paid, had no 
regard for their maſter; and made no 
ſcruple of paying themſelves by 
every little fraudulent exaction; and 
by purleining whatever they could 
lay their hands upon. Every thing 
without doors was in the ſame ſtile of 
profuſion. The waſte and pilfering 
in his ſtables, and ur enn 
was enormous. 


£2, D chit 
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Money however now, as it may 
well be ſuppoſed, began to grow 


ſcarce. Borrowing was his firſt re- 
ſource. But as he had different 
modes of ſpending money, it became 


neceſſary to have different modes of 
procuring it. As one of the eaſieſt, 


a friend ſuggeſted to him the method 
ol borrowing money on annuities; and 
introduced him to a grave gentleman, 
Who had always money ready to aſſiſt 
unfortunate young men. From this 
friend of his neceſſity he could obtain, 
whenever the hour of diſtreſs came 
upon him, three, or four thouſand 


pounds with no more trouble than 
S . that 
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that of ſigning his name. Poor Sir 
James, who never looked beyond the 
preſſing exigence, had neither the 
_ arithmetic, nor the foreſight to cal- 
culate how much his eſtate diminiſhed, 
as his wants were relieved. "The 
courſe of things however ran on, not- 
vithſtanding his ſupineneſs; * and at 
the end of tin years, he found he could 
not ſpend annually, out of his large 
eſtate above four thouſand pounds.” 
All this however did not open | . 
eyes. He bin went F n. 

His prudent "neighbour, in the 
mean time, had carryed on his im- 
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provements in a different manner. 
He went on ſlowly; but at the end of 
ſeven years much was to be ſeen. His 
father had never ſhewn any inſtances 
of. taſte ; nor. had he ever pretended, 
to it. | The {on tad more refined. 
ideas ; bu indulged them with great 
propriety. He not only kept within 
his abilities; but by collecting la- 
bouxers at thoſe times, when other 
work was not eaſily to be had, he 
made his improvements anſwer the 
double end of advantage to himſelf; 
and of convenience to his neighbours. 

Then again by laying out his plans 
gudiciouſly at firſt, he had never occa- 
Hon 


Fs 
non to alter them afterwards- M any 
people ſpend as much in altering, and 
undoing, as in their original work; 
which was poor Sir James's caſe.— He 
had three times altered the courſe of a 
rivulet, that ran through his park; and 
had as often changed the fituation of 
a bridge. And what was ſingular, his 
ſecond thoughs was generally worle 
than the firſt . and his third, than the 
ſecond.. The bare alterations, had 
turning the front, of a Temple of Fame, 
coſt. him nearly five hundred pounds. 
The country people gave it afterwards 
the name of the Temple of Folly.— 
Mr. Willoughby's improyements were 
| D 3 charge 
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chargeable with none of theſe ill. di- 
geſted abſurdities. What he did, was, 
done. 85. ns 3 
It was one of his great rules | alſo, 
never to fight with nature. Her clue 
guided all his operations. Where ſhe 
led, he followed : and thus, at the 
ſame time he formed the moſt beauti- 
ful ſcenes, and ſaved more than three 
fourths of the expence, which his pre- 
cipitate neighbour would have incur- 
red by attempting the fame thing. 
Every autumn he made a little addi- 
tion to his plan ; but he meant the 
full completion of his deſign to be the 
amuſement of his life, He judici- 


ouſly 
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ouſly conſidered, that when a plan is 
finiſhed, - it often becomes inſipid: 
but a growing work ſeldom fails to be 


a conſtant ſource of pleaſure. 


That great error of ſuffering any 
ſingle part to ſwallow up the reſt, he 
avoided. - Sir James Leigh had con- 
feſſedly the grandeſt ſtables in the 
country; but they were the ſtables of 
a prince, not of a country gentleman: 
they were far beyond the ſcale of 
his houſe, or any of its appendages. 
In Mr. Willoughby's improvements, 
and whole economy, you ſaw nothing 
but propriety, and proportion. No- 
gentleman made a more elegant ap- 

pear- 


(4) 
pearance—rode ' a better horſe—or 
had a more genteel equipage. If 
you entered his houſe, you ſaw every 
thing in the ſame ſtile of elegance, 
and economy: and if you looked into 
his ſtables, you faw a ſufficient number 
of good, uſeful horſes; but no ſuper- 
fluous expence. You faw neither 
race-horſe, nor hunter. Racing he- 
conſidered as gambling: and as to 


hunting, he thought its many diſa- 


greeable accompaniments took away 
from it every idea of an amuſement. 
As to his ſervants, many of them 
were a kind of heirlooms. They 
bad lived with his father hap known 
| kim 
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kim from a ' boy—and were at- 
tached to his intereſt : while every 
new ſervant readily adopted the ways 
of ſo orderly a ſociety. Indeed his 
fervants were generally the children of 


his tenants, and labourers, whom he 
took early into his houſe; and ad- 


vanced as they deſerved. From this 


way of making up his family, he faid,. 
he found great advantage- He had 
not only his own eye uporr his ſer- 
vants; but the eye alſo of their pa- 
rents. In the mean time, his ſervice, 
which was indeed an inheritance, was 


always anxiouſly ſought after. Such- 
ol his ſervants who had lived long with 


him 


— 
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him—had behaved well, as they gen- 
erally did—and were deſirous of fet- 
tling in the world, he always provided 


for; procuring ſor one a place, and 
giving another a farm. For their re- 
ception he had ſeveral little tenements 
ſcattered about his eſtate—ſome of 


them within the precintts of his 
park, which he uſed to call his out- 


poſts. It would be a difficult thing, 
he would ſay, for a treſpaſſer to attack 
me oP any ſide with ſo many faithful 
eyes about me.” * 

Many of theſe tenements were in 
ſight of his houſe—his garden, or his 
park: and they were built and con- 

trived 


( 48 ) 
trived in ſuch a manner, as to adorn 
ſeveral little ſcenes within his view. 
Some of his neighbours thought theſe 
tenements would have had a better 
effect, if they had been built in the 
form of churches and abbeys, and 
caſtles. But Mr. Willoughby's taſte 


was more . ſimple. He had a great 


diſlike to affectation in every ſhape 


and thought the plain ornaments of 


nature the moſt plealing decorations ' 


of a cottage. A tufted grove—a 
winding road—the margin of a lake 
the banks of a river, or ſome other 
natural circumſtance, were much more 


pleaſing 


. 
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pleaſing to him, than thoſe pompous 


trifles, which many people admire. 
Among ſervants brought up, and 
conſidered in the affectionate manner, 


in which Mr. Willoughby conſidered 
is ſervants, there was nothing of that 
riot, waſte, and profuſion, which 
were endleſs among the ſervants at 


the other houſe. A careful, old 
houſekeeper, a butler, and a groom, 


who had long managed his kitchen, 


His cellar. and his ſtables, ſaw to the 


end of every thing. Thus altho Mr. 


Willoughby lived as hoſpitably, as 
generouſly, and as reſpeQably as any 
gentleman in the country, and had 

0 made 
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made many improvements around 
him—yet by cutting off all needleſs 
expence, and by introducing ftrict 
economy into ſuch expences, as he 
thought needful, he not only lived 
within his income ; but he had laid by 
two, or three thouſand pounds, as 4 
little fund againſt -emergencies; te 
which every year he added ſomething. 
And if any one mentioned to him his 
acts of bounty, or generoſity, he 
would ſay, Do not tell. me of theſe 
things. I get ſcandalouſly rich, what- 
ever you may ſuppoſe.” Indeed he 
uſed always to aſſert that what he gave, 


( 46 ) 
made bin richer, in a literal” ſen * 
inſtead of poorer. Nan 
The great difference between Sir 
James Leigh's ideas of expence, and 
Mr. Willoughby's, was this. Sir 
James denied himſelf in nothing. 
Whatever fooliſh ſcheme came into 
his head, let the price be what it 
might, he conſidered only the imme- 
diate gratification.— Mr. Willoughby, 
on the other hand. denyed himſelf 
many things, not becauſe he ſhould 
not have taken pleaſure in them, but 
becauſe he thought them inadequate 
to the price he was to pay: that is, 
in ſhort, he conſidered himſelf as the 
Reward 
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fteward of heaven 8 bounty; ; and 
thought he ſhould” have ated as un- 
juſtly towards his great maſter, if he 
had laviſhed that bounty impropetly, 
as his own ſteward would have done, 
if he had embezzled his rents. © Give 
an account of thy ſtewardſhip, was a 
regulating n, with him in all 
his expences. i e ee | 
If in any amuſement Wir, Wil 
loughby exceeded, it was in the pur- 
chaſe of pictures: and yet in this; he 
ated with great judgment. If a col- 
lector reſolve to purchaſe ſuch pic- 
tures only as are curious, and capital, 
ke oy be ledinto any expence. But 
pictures 


(48) 
piQures, of this kind are often, leſs 
prized for their, excellence, than for 
the maſter's. name, or; ſome other cir- 
cumſtance; which has. little conneAion 
with their real value. Much better 
mly bought at 


pictures may be frequ 
a lower price, ho the connoiſeur 


hath not ſet his Ramp: upon them. 


Among piktures of this ſecond. claſs 


Mr. Willoughby made his collection. 


He had a good eye; and furniſhed 
his whole hole for a ſum of money, 


gives for a r piece, And yet he 
vas not quite ſatisfied: with his ex- 
pences on this: head; tho it was the 
only 


* 
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only expenſive amuſement, in which 
he indulged himſelf. I have been 
looking (ſaid he, one day to a friend) 
into my picture-accounts; and I 
find the pictures in this houſe have 
% coſt me the ſhameful fam of one 
bead, Nee iitidred, whit thirty« 
« two/pounds. - But my father, good 
man, uſed to encourage me in theſe 
” expences ; and perhaps his encou- | 
e ragement may have carried me too 
« far.” This ſelf.conviftion did 
not ariſe in any degree from his in- 
curring an expence that was incon- 
venient to him; but merely from the 
fear of having ſpent on an amuſement 

A E. what 
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what might have been ſpent on a 
more proper occaſion. 
Several of his apartments had been 
adorned in his father's time, with 
family: pictures. But they were ſuch 
miſerable repreſentatives of ſome very 
reſpefable people, that Mr. Wil- 
loughby uſed to ſay, when he looked 
at them, they belied every anecdote 
he had ever heard in their favour. 
Ile did not however ſend his family- 
pictures, as many do, into a garret; 
but hung them up in a large room, 
which he dedicated to the Manes of his 
Anceſtors. This room he contrived 
20 make one of the moſt intereſting 
apart- 


t i / 
apartments of his houſe Tho the 


pictures were bad, the frames were 
rich ; and made a ſplendid appearance. 


Each portrait was numbered; and 


theſe numbers referred to a book, 


which lay on a table covered with 


green cloth, in the middle of a room. 
In this book he gave a modeſt account 


of all che perſons, men, and women, 


who were aſſembled on the walls; 
which accounts he prefaced by ſaying, 
that * as many of thoſe perſons had 
« deſerved better treatment, than they 
had found from the hands of the 
« artiſts, who had pourtrayed them, 


« he had endeavoured with filial piety 


. to 


0 # 
ce to his anceſtors, to make up the 
% deficiency.”-—— The following in- 
ſtance will ſhew the manner in which 
he drew up theſe ſhort accounts. 


R Fa 
This gentleman, who from the 
«whimſical manner, in which the 
« painter has ſurrounded him with 
“ birds, might be taken for a bird- 
„ catcher, is Mr. Willoughby, the 
« ornithologiſt, fon of Sir Francis 
5 Willoughby, (No. VIII.) who hath 
« juſt. been mentioned. At the age 
« of thirty ſeven, at which he died, 
„he had attained more learning, and 
„ know- 
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« knowledge in various branches, 
6 eſpecially in natural hiſtory, than 
« almoſt any man of his time. And 
« what is full more, he hath ever been 
1 looked up to by his grateful poſte- 
& rity, as a pattern of virtue. See 
« his works in the library, (8. 15.7. 
«and an account of him by his friend 
« Mr. Ray, the celebrated naturaliſt, 
« who reviſed, and publiſhed them. 
« Mr. Ray in his preface to his Orni- 
«thology, ſays, What rendered Mr. 
& Willoughby moſt commendable, rs 
is eminent virtue, and goodneſs. 1 
«* cannot ſay, that I ever obſerved fuck 

« 2 confluence of excellent qualities in 
"HET E 3 6 one. 
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one perſon. Mr. Ray then enume- 
rates the ſeveral excellent qualities, 
which he had obſerved i in him. AA 
| Thus Mr. Willoughby had the 
ingenuity to turn a number of bad 
piQures into a ſet of very entertaining 
compamions. For as the perſons they 
repreſented, had figured in various 
profeſſions of life, and many of them 
very reputably, he had collected from 
tradition, letters, and ſamily- records, 
many amuſing anecdotes of moſt; of 
them. 

With three of theſe 9 he was 
alittle perplexed. Two of them were 
by Vandyck, and the third by Sir 

Peter 
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Peter Lely : and as all the three were 
good, he would have been glad to 
have hung them up in one of his belt 
rooms. But on . conſideration, he 
hung all together, and graced the bad 
with the good. 


Ol taſte, in any fhape, except the 
moſt - groſs and fenſual, Sir James 
Leigh had no idea. Of books he 
knew nothing. He was totally illite- 
rate; and in every branch of ſcience 


intirely ignorant. On his intimacy 
wich the polite arts indeed he valued 
himſelf greatly: but his knowledge of 
them went no further, than that kind of 

| inſipid 
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inſipid, inſignificant prattle, which dif- 
tinguiſhes a coxcomb. Few people 
therefore who had the leaſt pretenſion, 
either to taſte, or reading, or virtue, 
or any thing commendable, ever came 
near him. The company that fre- 
quented his houſe, were the ſpend- 
thrifts the - horſe-racers—the - game- 
ſters, and other proſligate young fel- 
lows of the country. Their table- 
converſation was commonly made up 
of the occurrences of the laſt horſe- 
race—the laſt cock-fight—or the laſt 
hunting-match—perhaps at what- ta- 
vern ſuch a diſh was beſt dreſſed or 
where the beſt wine of ſuch a kind 
Lib was 
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was ſold: The brothel too was # 
common theme among them. And 
all this converſation was larded with 
oaths—prophanenets—and obſcenity: | 


Loud debates too on theſe important 


ſubjects would often en ſue many 


clamouring at once while others 


were ſinging filthy ſongs and catches 


till, as the hour grew late, and bottle 
after bottle, had been called for all 


this horrid din ſunk by degrees into 


the beaſtly ſtupidity of intoxication. 


All ſuch intemperance and irregu- 


larity, tho not immediately felt in a 
young conſtitution, yet will ſap it by 
degrees: and Sir James found, before 

115 oy 
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he was forty, that his vicious pleaſures, 
and common modes of life, had even 
then begun to call him to a ſevere 
account, = | 
In the mean time all Ore e diſguſt 
ing ſcenes, which were added in the 
parlour, were atted over again in the 
ſervant's hall; where they were 
heightened, if . with ſtill more 
abominable brutality. 


To all mis, Mr. Willoughby's fa- 
mily was a direct contraſt. He was 
rather a retired man himſelf, and not 
fond of company. But his ſtation in 


life brought many people about him; 
| tho 
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tho he mixed freely with thoſe only, 
who were men of approved charac- 
ter. With theſe he was always on 
the, beſt terms. The clergyman of 
the- pariſh, who was a religious and 
ſenſible man, and about his own age, 
was much his companion. Belides 
him, there were a few more men of 
letters in the country; with - whoſe 
elegant and inſtructive converſation he 
always mixed with great pleaſure. 
But when the diſcourſe did not turn 
on literary ſubjects, nothing was ever 
heard at his table, that was not at 
leaſt innocent, chearful, and good-hu- 
moured. Often it turned on modes 

of 
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of caſing the diſtreſſes of the poor, 
and of adding to their comforts. 
Moſt of the benevolent ſchemes, car- 
ried on in the pariſh, of Which there 
were many, took cheir riſe at Mr. 
Willoughby's table. ien 

At ſuch a board, it may eafily be 
imagined, no irregularity could be 
admitted. Mr. Willoughby himſelf 
lived with that temperance, and ſo- 


briety, which all wiſe men would 
practiſe even on worldly motives, tho 
they did not conſider thoſe virtues in 
the light of chriſtian duties. And in 
his company no man, if he were even 
inclined, durſt exceed. Saints are 
. =” com- 
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commonly. painted with-a-glory-rehind 


their heads. A fort of ſplendid at- 
moſphere ſomewhat of this kind ſur- 
rounds good men, within the influ- 
ence of which nothing indecent dare 
approach. : 
The - amuſements of the family 
were as rational as their converſation; 
Mr Willoughby's library was a room 
for ule, not for ſhew. It was adorned 
with globes, maps, and other ſuitable 
appendages. He ſpent much of his 
me among his books. Cards were 
never ſeen in his houſe; an averſion . 
to Which he inherited from his father, 
__ n thought them the moſt in- 
lipid 
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fipid of all amuſements. A game at 
cheſs he would ſometimes play with 
the vicar; which was commonly a 
ſharp contention between them; and 
often drew, on more eagerneſs, than 
Mr. Willoughby liked; each having. 
the vanity to think he was the 3 

player. | 
In ſummer alſo bowls were much 
in faſhion; in which Mr. Willoughby 
was ſuperior to. all his antagoniſts. 
The gentlemen who commonly fre- 
quented his green, uſed to laugh, and 
ſay, they would vote him out of all 
their matches ; for they were ſure he 
exerciſed himſelf with his bowls alone. 
—And 
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And chis indeed was true enough: 


for it was his uſual practice, when he 
ſound himſelf languid at his book, to 
ſtep out at a back. door in his ſtudy, 
which opened near the bowling-green, 
and refreſh himſelf there with a little 
exerciſe. _ 


But his amuſements of every kind 


were moderate, and rational; and his 
ſervants having no examples before 


them, but what tended to their im- 
provement, fell naturally into all thoſe 


modes of quietneſs, regularity and ci- 
vility, which appeared ſo amiable in 


their maſter; whoſe endeavour they 
plainly ſaw, was to make them happy, 
1 850 and 


90} 
and gratify them in every Sa that 
Was ꝶ— bid an 7 


18 The vin and amuſements 
of the neighbouring family were very 
different. Sir James Leigh acted 
like a man, who thought a large for- 
tune had been given him merely to 
ſpend in different modes of diſſipation. 
Gaming was his predominant paſſion. 
Nothing ingrofſed his thoughts ſo 
much: nor was any one welcome at 
his houſe, who was not widifted to 
an and dice. 

Cards, ad dice likewiſe deſcended 
into the fervant's-hall, wkere the ſpirit 
of 


{( % ) 
of gaming, | only in a lower Nite, 
reigned with all its affociate paſſions, 
as much as in the parlour. | 


But his gaming in the country was 


comparatively. mere amuſement. In 


town, it was a ufn⁰,j; At home he 


played generally with his equals; and 
tho the prattice was vile, it was ſeldom 
ruinous. But when he went to Lon- 
don, and became a cully (as all young 


adventurers are) in the hands of pro- 
feffed maſters in the art of gaming, it 


was dreadful indeed. And tho it 


wonld be .as difficult to perſuade 


theſe profeſſors to relinquiſh an art 


by which they live, as it would be to 
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perſuade cheir brethren of the roads 
lay aſide their crape and piſtols; yet 
one ſhould ſuppoſe ſo many fatal ex. 
amples might have ſome weight with 
the poor cullies, who are drawn into 
their ſnares. They ſhould recollect 


the cautious anſwer once given = 
another 2 e iin oft 


. arte Nos ** terrent 
| Onna 6 aloe fſbeflantia, 0 


| py tary 


- Path Sir James, was a cully of the 
beſt order. His ſervants uſed io give 
out, chey had rare doings at their 
houſe i in London. Their maſter was 
, all day in bed; and their. 
miſtreſs 


” 
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thiſtrels vas ſeldom at home.” IG. 
_ deed Sir James cottimonty! Tpent his 
nights in a gaming. g "om retired 
to bed about ſunriſe.” Wien vids 
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The fare W d Whit" reigned 
among Mr. Willoughby's ſervants, 
was diffuſed among his tenants. With 
them he lived upon the calieſt terms. 
When an old tenant rene wed his leafs, 
his rent was never raiſed, unleſs ſome 
improvement in the land made the 
reaſon evident, ai the” tenant net 
ſaw the propriety of ir. 1 was Mr. 
Willoughby's great pleaſure to ſee 
all 1 teuents thrive under him; and 


74 
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to be of ſervice to ſuch, as had large 
families, by aſſiſting the parents in pro- 
viding for them. In caſes of unavoid- 
able misfortunes, he would often ſor- 
give rents: and in caſes of leſs urgency 
he had provided a fund, from which he 
lent ſmall ſums without intereſt, ei- 
ther to repair ſume little loſs—or to 
purchaſe with advantage at a good 
market. hen a tenant, or a la- 
bourer died, he had eſpecial regard 
to the widow, and family, which he 
conſidered as a truſt deyolved upon 


himſelf, if their circumſtances required 
it. If the widow choſe to keep the 
farm, his ſteward, or himſelf, was al- 


ways 


(GY) _ 
ways ready to give his advice, or af: 


ſiſtance. Beſides theſe open inſtances 
of kindneſs, he was continually doing 
acts of unknown generoſity: and in 
ſhort was conſidered, wherever his 
connections extended, as a kind of 
centre, which drew to it the difficul- 
ties, and diſtreſſes of the whole mo 
bourhood around him, 

One indulgence he gave his tenants, 
which was of no ſolid advantage in- 
deed, but very gratifying. He allow- 
ed them all to kill game upon their 
own farms—but he allowed this 


liberty only to the tenant himſelf, not : 
to his ſervants. And he uſed to ſay, 


( 79.) 
he believed he was a gainer by. it: 
for the tenant thus intereſted, kept off 
poachers, and was careful to preſerve 
the game. Whereas, among Sir 
James's tenants, it was not an uncom- 
mon thing, when any of chem found 
a neſt of eggs in their helds, to cruſh 
them. We , have no advantage, 
ei they would ſay, from the birds our- 
« ſelves, why ſhould we feed them for 
<,others—eſpecially for ſuch a land- 
lord as ours?” In the mean time, 
Mr. Willoughby's table was plenti- 
ſully ſupplied. One or other of the 
tenants was continually ſending him 
m the als: a a or. a pheaſant, 
MF | or 


| % 
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( 74 ) 
or a couple of partridges: and when 
he wanted game, on any emergence, 
| his gamekeeper could eaſily get intel- 
ligence where to find it. 


It was his great pleaſure, when he 


rode out, to call on one, or other of 
his tenants; to whom he had always 
ſomething to ſay, that was pleaſing ; 
or ſomething to propoſe that was uſe- 
ful. In ſhort, he conſidered them as 
a part of his family; and was be- 
loved and popular among them, be- 
yond what can be imagined. 


Very different was the intercourſe 
between Sir James Leigh and his ten- 
5 ants 
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. ants. Nothing pleaſing ever paſſed 


between them. The ſteward, and the 
attorney were the only agents. Rents 
were raiſed. —Inſtant payments were t 
demanded, — Misfortunes were never 
conſidered. —Seizures were made.— 
Guns, and dogs were taken away 
Every thing was managed with harſh- 
neſs. He never wiſhed to conciliate 
people by aQs of kindneſs ; but to 
draw them to his purpoſes by acts of 
oppreſſion —An honeſt farmer, who 
lived in my neighbourhood, gave me 
the following relation. 
A few years ago, ſaid he, 1 rented 
a little farm under Sir James Leigh. 
bd He 


( 78 ) 
He was then very buſy with his 
hounds : tho I believe now, poor 
man! that matter, as well as others, 
| are pretty well over with him. 
However he then kept two packs of 
different kinds ; and uſed to put out 
the young hounds among his farmers, 
and tenants, Two of his fox-hounds 
were appointed for me. Butas I had 
young children, ' and did not much 
like ſuch company among them, 1 
ſent them back to his huntſman with a 
civil excuſe. 1 was told I ſhould 


ſuifer for it: and indeed I did. He 
let his fences go down in ſome 
OO which bordered on a large 

meadow 


T8) 

. meadow of \mine—the only. one, 
which 1 intended for hay. I com- 
plained over and over, that his cattle 
were continually treſpaſſing in my 
meadow : but I could get no redreſs. 
I am ſure he let his fences go down 
on purpoſe: and I loſt more than 
ten pounds that year by the miſchief, 
that was done me. After this, I 
believe, nobody durſt refuſe his 
hounds. He ſerved another of his 
tenants, John Ellis, continued the 
farmer, the ſame kind of ill- natured 
trick. What Ellis had done to diſ- 
oblige him, I forget: but I am ſure 


it muſt have been ſome trifling thing, 


for 


(06.3 


for Ellis was as good tempered- man 
as any in England. Whatever it was 
however Sir James took high offence, 
and ſhewed his revenge by locking up 
a gate (over which unhappily the 
leaſe had left him a power) that led to 
the farmer's yard. By. this piece of 
tyranny: he obliged poor Ellis to car: 
ry his loaden waggons a mile . a 
half about.” 
Thus, in ſhort, ab SW 
tenants were always in ſuch a ſtate. of 


war, and difagreeable fermentation, 
that while Mr. Willoughby's farms | 
vere all well let; and half a dozen can- 
didates appeared ſor every one that 

| was 


( 76 ) 
was vacant, Sir James had the mortifi- 
cation to hear, that ſeveral of his beſt 
farms were untenanted. They were 
of courſe managed by his ieward and 
attorney, who being ill-paid, took 
good care to pay themſelves; ſo that 
after the farms had paſſed through 
their hands, they produced little or 
nothing to the landlord. The only 
ſolace he had, on theſe occaſions, was 


to curſe his people all round; and 
ſwear he was beſet on all hands by a 
pack of rogues, and raſcals; and that 
he did not believe there was a grain 
| of honeſty on the face of the earth. 
15 | | e The 
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The intercourſe alſo of theſe two 
gentlemen with their tradeſmen, was 
as different as every other part of 
their condut. Nothing could be 
more unpunctual than Sir James 
Leigh. He never ſent for a bill; and 
when it was ſent to him, no notice 
was taken of it. When the tradeſ- 
man. complained, he was told, the bill 
had been miſlaid; and was ordered 
to ſend another—or he was told, that 
ſeveral articles were charged in fo 
extraordinary a manner, that it 
would take ſome time to look them 
over. The truth was, no money 
could be mn, for ſuch 
pur- 


/ 


„ : 
purpoſes.— Sometimes indeed, when 
he had had a run of ill-luck at play, 
he was put to all his ſhifts even to 
procure a few guineas. In the mean 
time, ſome of his tradeſmen would 
haſten payment by attorney's letters; 
and others u reſuſe | to ſerve him 
eh a ode) an 

All this gave him little diſtreſs. 
He had no regard for any thing, in 
which honour, or honeſty, or even bare 
decency was concerned. He had as 
little for his own intereſt, which ſuf. 
fered at all points by thus putting 

| himſelf. intirely into the hands of 
_— and ** himſelf from 
either 


{ 49 
either rettiſy ing a miſtake, or guarding 
againſt a fraud. In ſhort, if he could 
dexterouſly evade the preſſing mo- 
ment, it was all he defired; 


In the ben time, Mr. Willough- 
by's affairs were managed with the ut- 
moſt regulariiy. He knew the con- 
tents of each bill, and could eaſily 
check an improper charge. Very 
exact people are often ſolicitous to 
pay all their bills at the end of every 
week, or ſome other ſhort period. 
But ſuch rigid punctuality is ſome- 
times inconvenient to tradeſmen ; 
who rather wiſh, when their money 


r 
is ſafe, to let it lie, till they have occa- 
fon to uſe it. Of this Mr. Wil- 
loughby was aware: and wiſhing al- 
ways to accomodate himſelf as much 
as poſſible, to the convenience of 
others, he deſired all his tradeſmen to 
ſend in their accounts, when it was 
moſt agreeable to themſelves. They 
ſhould { be... anſwered immediately. 
Only for his on convenience he de- 
ſired, that none of them might ſtand 
out longer than half a year. 


g | 


Zut the + moſt eſſential difference 
between theſe two gentlemen, was in 
the article of religion, In Mr. Wil- 

loughby's 


( 8: ) 
loughby's family you immediately 
ſaw you were in a chriſtian country. 
That beautiful fimplicity, and deco: 
rum of manners, which may be called 
the garb of religion, might be ſeen 
in every part of it: and the more you 
were converſant in it, the more you 
ſaw of its religious deportment. Eve- 
ry morning and evening, the bell rang 
for prayers. Whether company was 
in the houſe, or not, it made no diffe- 
rence. Ceremony to man was never 
ſuffered to interfere with a duty to 
God. Religious books were often 
read, Bibles, and other good books 


were ſeen lying on parlour-windows, 


G and 
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and tables; and it was thought no 
impropriety to converſe on religious 
ſubjects. Sunday was ſtridly ob- 
ſerved. Mr. Willoughby and his fa- 
mily, with as many of the ſervants, as 
could be ſpared, went regularly to 
church the ſacrament was frequented 
Sand great care was taken to keep up 
a religious impreſſion among the ſer- 
vants. Sunday was never a day of 
invitation, and company. The ſer- 
vants therefore had as much reſpite as 
poſſible from the buſineſs of the par- 
Jour, the kitchen, and the ſtable. 


As 


* 
As to chriſtianity, in Sir James 
Leigh's family, it was out of the 
queſtion. There was not even the 
leaſt ſign of religious decorum. You 
could .not diſtinguiſh Sunday from 
any other day. Cards, and gaming, 
and drinking, were indiſeriminately 
prattiſed. The ſervants followed the 
example of their maſter; and if any 
of them was better diſpoſed, and 
ſhewed the leaſt degree of ſeriouſneſs, 
he was immediately laughed out of it. 
Sir James's houſe indeed lay under 
ſo bad a name, that no young perſons, 
either men, or women, who had any 
regard for their characters, would live 

GC 2 there: 


1 
tere: ſo that in fact, it was filled with 
ſuch ſervants only, as nobody elſe 
;yould hire: nor indeed would any 
en perſon hire a ſervant that had 
livecin ſo diſreputable a family. - 


While Mr. Willoughby led the re- 
ſpeQabte life we have ſeen in his own 
neighbourhood, and was beloved, 
wherever he was known, an event came 
on, which ſhewed, he was equally re- 
ſpected throughout the county. —— 
the general election a candidate offered 
himſelf, by no means acceptable to 
the general ſenſe of the freeholders. 
But as nobody oppoſed him, he muſt 


tY ) 
of courſe be elected. In this dilemmã 
the gentlemen of the county, threw thre: 
their eyes on Mr Willoughby,” as. A 
popular man—of good fortune Of 
an eſtabliſhed charaAcr—of an ziciant 
family, long ſeated in the county, and 
every way the moſt likely t to draw the 
eſteem of all parties. Mr. Willough- 
by told them he was not ambitious of 
. in parkament; but at all 
times attentive t6 the intereſts of the 
county, As he thought it imprudent 
| however to riſk his fortune in à con- 
teſted eleQion, he hoped they would 
exeuſe his ſtipulating for ' ſupport. 
On this head he was made perfectly 
Ri | G 3 eaſy ; 


(8%) 
eaſy; but at the ſame time aſſured, 
that if he would only declare himſelf, 
all oppoſition; would ceaſe. This 
aſſurance was well founded. It was 
no ſooner known, that Mr. W. l- 
loughby. offered himſelf, than the 
unanimous voice of the county ap- 
peared in his favour the offenſive 
candidate declined; and Mr. Wil- 
loughby was elected at the trifling 
expence of two hundred pounds 
even which, the gentlemen of the 

county were deſirous to pay, if he 
would have ſuffered the. 
When he was in the houſe, he was 
reſpected by the miniſter, and often 
2 5 voted 


& 
voted with him: but he was not of 
his phalanx, and as often voted againſt 
him. From all favours he kept 
aloof; conſidering them as bribes, 
which were in ſome ſhape to be 
repaid. This diſintereſted condutt 
gave him ſo much credit in the houſe, 
that all the young members who had 
not addifted themſelves to party; but 
meant | honeſtly to their country, 
thought they could not do better, than 
look up to Mr. Willoughby; and in 
all queſtions to follow his led. 


At the time when Mr. Willoughby 
was thus complimented by the gen- 
Ra | tlemen 


ms 

temen of his county with a ſeat in par- 
liament (which by the way they would 
never allow him afterwards to relin- 
quiſh, till age made it a burden to 
him) Sir James Leigh in the neigh- 


bouring county, received as great an 


affront. He was exadtly in the caſe 


of the offenſive candidate, who had 


having obtruded himſelf againſt the 


inclination of all the leading gentle 
men of the county, by whom he was 


thoroughly deſpiſed. A warm oppo- 


ſition was immediately ſet on foot. 


With his uſual folly and diſregard. to 


conſequences, » he obſtinately per- 


NA ſevered; 
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ſevered ;-and was-at length diſgraces 


fully thrown out, after he had ſpent, 


at the loweſt calculation, twenty-five 
thouſand pounds. This was a heavy 


ſtroke upon his affairs, already greatly 
in the wane. He ſought parliament 


indeed only as an aſylum; or, if poſ- 


8 


this unſucceſsful attempt, he found 


his diſſiculties doubly inereaſed. 
Some of his beſt tenements, and 
farms had already been diſpoſed of, 


to ſilence his creditors, rather than to 


eſtate was deeply mortgaged : and all 
his timber was cut down and ſold. 
150 „„ 
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Many thouſand trees were felled; 


which were Rill in a growing ſtate. 
* ſhort, his extravagancies of various 


kinds had run him quite aground); 
and this laſt election- affair had * 
| compleated his rin. HUNT EBT 

Another diſagreeable buſineſs alſo 
happened ſoon after the election. Sir 


his eſtate: of two thouſand pounds a 
year, which had never been regularly 


were very large. Having made many 


| ineffeQuual demands, ſhe called upon 


him one morning; and after much 
heat and paſſion on both ſides, ſhe 


( gf ) 
left him with a threat to put the affair 
into her lawyer's hands; which the 
did ſoon afterwards, and obliged him 
to pay in one ſum near eleven thou. 
ſand pounds, which he now found it 
yu __— to er er * as i 
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More than an had now 
elapſed, fince theſe two gentlemen had 
taken poſſeſſion of their eſtates. Du- 
ring the: firſt ſix, or ſeven years,” we 
have ſeen Sir James carrying on ſuch 

immenſe works, as aſtoniſhed every 
body. But they had all long fince 
been diſcontinued. One fooliſh pro- 
2 another, had ſubſided. No- 
51 11 thing 
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ching was finiſned. The whole com- 
paſs of his intended improvements 
vas now a ſcene of wild, expenſive 
begun, and what he had yet only plan- 
ned, were all blended ee in one 
Ede of confuſion... 8 
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% In FIRE mean cy Mr. Wiltoughby's 
improvements, which had gone on 
leiſurely, had now attained great per- 
fection. His trees were well-grown ; 
and he had the ſatisſadtion to ſee the 


plan, which he had originally formed 
Vith ſo much judgment, noy opening 


more 
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. 
more and more into ſcenes of beauty. 
Every thing was in excellent order: 
his trees, and his ſhrubs were healthy : 
his lawns and his walks perfectly neat. 
It was eaſy to ſee, the hand, which 
had executed all this elegance, was 
fill extended over it. "HAY 
His farms too, and all the profitable 
parts of his eſtate, were in the ſame 
excellent order. While poor Sir 
James had not a farm houſe, that was 
not almoſt in ruins, Mr. Willoughby's 
eſtate was a model of regularity, and 
good management. It was one of his 
great pleaſures to fee his tenants under 
good roofs; and he thought nothing 


4 


was 


„ 
was loſt by making every ching con- 
venient about them. What timber 
he cut down, was only ſuch as called 
for the axe; and in its room he planted 
thouſands of trees all over his domains, 
wherever wood could poſſibly grow 
with advantage - in the corners of fields 
particularly; which mode of planting, 
il it be managed properly, turns a 
field into a lawn. - By judicious per- 
ſons it was calculated, that by plant- 
ing, draining, and other improve- 
ments, he had increaſed the value of 
his eſtate, ſince he took poſſeſſion of 
it, at leaſt fifty thouſand pounds. 
And tho he ſeldom raiſed his old ten- 


ants, 


6 95 ) 


ants, yet in his new leaſes, tho they. 


were always moderate, he added ſeve⸗ 
ral de 2 to his e 


The laſt event of Sir James's ca- 
reer was the moſt miſerable of all. 
The woman, with whom he lived, was 
now become intolerable to him. In- | 
deed ſhe had been one cauſe, and no 
inconſiderable one, of the ruin of his 

affairs. Her debts, which he had 
twice paid, amounted to ſums of con- 
ſequence. Her very dreſs required 
the rental of a good farm to ſupport. 
Nothing was too expenſive for. ber: 
„ 8 In 
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In ſhort, ſhe'was' the very genius of 
prodigality. Her girls alſo, (for ſhe 
had five) vyed in finery with the firſt. 
rate miſſes in the country tho in the 


article of education, it muſt be allow- 
ed, an intire ſaving had been made. 

While her youth, and beauty laſted, 
ſhe knew how to aſſuage any tumult 
ſhe might have raiſed; and long 
therefore continued to reign the intire 
miſtreſs of his family. But five, and 


twenty years, joined to an irregular 


life, had now effaced her charms. 
Her elegant ſorm was become heavy 
and bloated. Her fine complexion 
vas grown red and pimpled. She 


N21 

had Toft ſeveral of her teeth: and the 
natural violence of her temper, hav- 
ing chaced away all the roſy ſmiles, 
and dimples of youth, had taken ſtern 
poſſeſſion of all her features. As the 
means of ſoothing, therefore were 


gone, a continued ſcene of quarrel, ani- 
moſity, and bitterneſs enſued. What 
vas at firſt only diſlike on one ſide, 
had now changed into a thorough diſ- 
Fe ark | 5 
Sir james had long wiſhed to rid 
himſelf of this incumbrance: but ſhe 
had ſuch an aſcendancy over him, at 


firſt by her beauty, and afterwards by 


the violence of her temper, that he 
$3 '->M never 


1 
never could, indeed he never durft; 
propoſe it. Wearied at length how- 
ever by her extravagance, and pro- 


voking inſolence, he determined, at 
all events, to rouſe himſelf, and 
throw off an evil, which was now be- 
yond all ſufferance, ' He told her 
therefore. plainly, that he could keep 
her in his houſe no longer; and that 
the. might repair to ſuch a place (a 
houſe of his own in a diſtant village) 
where ſhe mould find he had not left 
her deſtitute. 
No mad heroine on a ſtage, could 
diſplay more fury, than ſhe did 
on this' occaſion. What ! aſter ſe- 


\ 
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ic ducing her, and robbing her of her 
E innocence, did he mean to turn 
« her out of his houſe? Was ſhe, 
« and her poor girls to go begging 
about the country ?—No: ſhe 
% yowed revenge. She did not ſet 
6 her own life at a farthing in compa» 
« riſon with her revenge: and if he 
& dared to mention ſuch an infult to 
* her again, ſhe would ſhew him, what 
* an injured, and inraged woman 
“ could do.” 

Soon afterwards, her brother, the 
lieutenant,” appeared upon the ſtage. 
He entered the houſe rudely ; and 
without any k ceremony, told Sir 

f H a James 
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James in a ſurly tone, that he ſhould 
find his poor injured ſiſter had a 
friend, who would revenge her 
wrongs, if he attempted to uſe her ill. 
And to impreſs his menace more 
ſtrongly, he was often ſeen, from the 
parlour windows, ſwaggering about 
the park with his hat fiercely cocked, 
and a long ſword by his fide, as if he 
was ready to be called in on the firſt 
ſummons. 

No poor wretch was ever ſo miſe. 
rably harraſſed, as Sir James. His 
misfortunes, (or rather his diſtreſſes, 
ſor they were all of his own bringing 
on) had now ſunk his ſpirits, and 

8 totally 
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totally unmanned him. He needed 
not ſuch a ſpeftre always before 
his windows to keep him within. 
Duns, and writs, and jails, were 
frightful ideas, and always in his 
thoughts. If he went to the door, he 
feared a bailiff in every buſh.—As to 
the affair of the woman, he determined | 
to make up matters as well as he 
could ; and ſubmit again to that ty- 
ranny, which he could not throw off; 
tho he feared it would now be more 
inſufferable than ever. | | 
In no very ſhort time, however he 
was relieved, as far as getting rid of 
this nuiſance could relieve him. 
While 


(1032) 
While ſhe lived with him, tho totally 
negligent of his affairs, ſhe had been 
very intent on her own : and had ſe- 
cured a good purſe for herſelf; 
which in the wreck of his fortune, ſhe 


found no very difficult matter. But 
when ſhe now ſaw there was nothing 
more to-be had, ſhe had no inclination 
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to ſtay longer; and took an oppor- 

tunity early one morning to diſappear, 

carrying the family-jewels with her, 

(which ſhe would never ſuffer him to 

diſpoſe of) and what elfe of value ſhe 
could eaſily pack up. Her brother 
Waited for her with a chaiſe at the 


park 


4002 
park-gate ; and where they went, no- 
body could tell. | | 
Ihe next day however Sir James 
received a note from her, intimating, 
that, © As ſhe found he had loſt all af. 
« fettion for her, ſhe would no longer 
« diſtreſs him vith her preſence. 
„Nor would ſhe intrude farther on 
« his bounty. The little things he 
„had given her, would ſufficiently 
% maintain her: only ſhe begged, he 
% would, for her ſake, take a fatherly 
« care of the poor children ſhe had 
„ left him.“ Three of them, now 
young women, (poor uneducated 
creatures) were growing up to be as 
great 
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great plagues, as their mother had 
been. What to do with them; and 
what to do with himſelf, were matters 


pl diftration to him. 


But the jewels were his firſt con- 
tern. As they were very valuable, 


and what he had looked on as his laſt 


ſtake, he determined to purſue her 
with a warrant. But his attorney told 
him, that conſidering how things had 
been circum ſtanced between them, and 
that ſhe had often been ſeen with 
thoſe jewels about her in public, he | 
much doubted, whether he could re- 
cover them, even if he ſhould be able 
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to ſind her. He was obliged therefore 
to deſiſt. 

At length, having ſold his laſt un- 
ſettled acre, and collected from the 
wreck of his affairs, all he could, he 
gave his poor girls little more than 
was juſt fufficient to keep them from 
ſtarving; and with the reſt, he en- 
deavoured to find a refuge abroad 
from the diſtrefles he ſuffered at 
home. 155 | 

All theſe evils he had brought up- 
on himſelf, together with the total 
ruin of his conſtitution, before he had 
attamed the age of forty-ſeven. 
What became of him afterwards, was 

ED never 
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never certainly known: but it was 
commonly ſuppoſed, he ended his 


days in ſome obſcure part of Italy, 
or Switzerland. 


During the ſeveral years, that Sir 
James Leigh was thus harraſſed wich 
an imperious woman, whom he deteſt- 
ed, but could not ſhake off, Mr. 
Willoughby was enjoying the full 
happineſs of domeſtic comfort. He 
had married a lady every way deſerv- 
ing of him. They had but one mind 
between them, which was centered in 
making each other happy; and in dif- 
fuſing happineſs, as far as they could, 

around 
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around them. The firſt object of 
their care was the education of their 
little family; and they had the ſatis- 
faction to fee them grow up with 
every hopeful appearance. 

As their- eldeſt fon advanced to- 
wards manhood, the old people of the 
pariſh uſed to ſay, he put them much 
in mind of what his father had been at 
his age. He was the ſame engaging 
youth, with his auburn hair hanging 

in curls about his ſhoulders-modeſt, 
civil, and obliging to every body; 
and moſt pleaſed, when he had the 

power given him of pleaſing others. 
— He 
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He married, as his father had done, 
early in life; and equally to the ſatis- 
faction of his parents. On this event 
his father ſettled an eſtate of two 
thouſand a year upon him; and put 
him in poſſeſſion of that houſe, which 
his grandmother had formerly occu- 
we 1 

Mr. Willoughby was now happy 
in his grandchildren. Seldom a day 
paſſed, in which two or three of them 
did not come to play upon the lawn, 
before his ſtudy- windows; and would 
run in, one at a time, to deliver ſome 

- meſſage from mama; or to aſk for 
done of his ſticks to ride upon, 
| 1 
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Mr. Willoughby lived many years 
after his ſon's marriage, with a greater 
ſhare of felicity, than happens to moſt 
men. He was happy in himſelf—in 
his fame—in his fortunes—in his 
children—and above all, in his excel- 
lent Lucy, who doubled all his plea- 
ſures—divided all his cares—and 
leſſened all his pains. 


THE END, 
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JOHN WILMOT, 


Earl of Rocheſter. 
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Joan WILMOT, Earl of Ro- 
cheſter, in Charles the ſecond's reign, 
poſſeſſed more the graces of an ele- 
gant. perſon—was better bred—and 
was more liyely and agreeable in 
converſation, than almoſt any man of 
his time, While his manners made 
him univerſally engaging; his parts 
and knowledge introduced him to men 
of genius, and letters. He was fond 
of reading; and found one of his 
greateſt pleaſures to ariſe from in- 


I crealing 
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benin ns knowledge. His diſpo- 
fition too was naturally good. He 
was well natured, obliging to every 
body, and never backward in ſerving 
a friend. | | ; 

He finiſhed his education abroad, 
under the conduct of a very worthy 
tutor: and brought home with him a 
greater variety of juſt obſervations on 
men, and things, than moſt young 
men are able to collect. 

To his other accompliſhments” he 
added the ſplendor of military glory; 
having ſerved twice with the Earl of 
Sandwich, as a volunteer in the Dutch 


war, with great reputation. — And 
what 
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What gave a poliſh to all his accom- 
pliſhments and good qualities, was the 
unaſſuming modeſty of his behaviour. 
He himſelf was the only perſon, who- 


appeared unconſcious. of the ſuperi- 


ority of his parts and knowledge. 
+ Thus qualified, he was fatally in- 
troduced to the licentious court -of 
Charles the ſecond, who' made him 
one of the gentlemen of his bedcham- 
ber, and ranger of Woodſtock park. 


The liſe of acourtier gave a new turn 


to his ideas. He became the idol of 
all the gay, the profligate, and unprin- 
cipled young people, wich whom that 

court abounded. His manners were 
5 I 2 ſo 
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ſo engaging, and his wit, and humour 


ſo entertaining, eſpecially when a litile 


inlivened with wine, that he was conti- 
nually beſet by thoſe, who watched 
every eee of enjoying his 
company. FG 

Tho Lord Rotel had a Wo? for 
RHrerature, he ſoon alſo felt a taſte for 
pleaſure, which in the end deſtroyed 
every principle of virtue.—In the 
early part of his life he had a reliſn only 
for the company of men of genius, 
ſenſe, and learning. But court man- 
ners rendered him leſs nice. He was 
frequently obliged to mix with trifling, 
Mirerate, and vicious people: and 
G1! 1 finding 


6 
finding he could unbend himſelf 
among them, and be perfectly at his 
eaſe; he began to find a reliſh in their 
company; and by degrees to like no 
other company ſo well. 

Thus entered among profligate 
people, he ſoon became eminent. 
As he was ſuperior to all his compa- 
nions in wit and genius, he ſoon out- 
did them all likewiſe in every kind of 
depravity. He gave a looſe to his 
appetites, and courted pleaſure in 
every form. During five years of his 
life, he confeſſed, he was hardly ever in 
ſuch a ſtate as could be called perfectly 
ſober; and in chis time was guilty of a 

es) 3 - —thou= 
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thouſand ſtrange extravagancies. He 
would go about the country in various 
ſhapes, ſeldom without ſome profli- 
gate mtention—chiefly in purſuit of 
ſome low amour. But whatever cha- 
racter he aſſumed—a farmer—a ſailor 
Va razor-grinder—a beggar—or any 
other—he afted his part in every diſ- 
guiſe, fo incomparably well, that if he 
had' met even an intimate friend, as he 
frequently did, he would paſs undiſ- 
covered; and would afterwards tell his 

friend ſome circumſtances of his life, 
| which the other thought he only could 
have known by witchcraft. Once 
being obliged to keep out of the way, 
TO he 
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he became a mountebank on Tower- 
hill ; and was enough acquainted with 
phyſic, to delude the populace into an 
opinion of his vonderful abilities. 


In this profeſſion, he uſed to ſay, ge 


could have made a very comfortable 
ſubſiſtence, if he had wiſhed it. 

Nor was he more abandoned to the 
indulgence of his appetites, than looſe 
to every principle of common honeſty. 
Pleaſure was his only purſuit. This 
led him into expence. Expence pro- 
duced neceſſity ; and neceſſity, diſho- 
neſty. . Profeſſions of friendſhip to 
thoſe whom he mortally hated, and 
intended, if he could, to ruin—un- 
meaning 
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meaning oaths and vows in his ad- 
dreſſes to women—tricks put upon 
tradeſmen, and creditors, to deceive, 
and cheat them, with a variety of 


other diſhoneſt praQtices, were com- 
mon. with him. In ſhort, no man 


ever gave himſelf up to pleaſure with 


more eagerneſs—was leſt reſtrained 


by principle in the purſuit of it—was 
better qualified to procure it—or had 
a higher reliſh for the n. of it 
when procured. 

But one great obſtacle ſtill obtruded 


itfelf on theſe joyous purſuits. Tho 


he had not principle enough to re- 
rain his adtions, he had enough to 
alarm 


G 
alarm his conſcience. Mere morality 
he was able to manage pretty well; 


were it not for its inconvenient con- 


nection with religion. It was neceſ- 
ſary for him therefore to reaſon down 
all the troubleſome refleQions, which 


aroſe on this ſubject; and with this 
view he had gotten together all the 
common-place arguments he could 
invent, or collett—many of them ta- 
ken up from thoſe, whom on any 
other ſubject he would have deſpiſed, 
It cannot be ſuppoſed, that a mind 


fo full of intelligence as his was, could 
eaſily be diveſted of every idea of re- 


1 The being of a God he al- 
Jowed. 
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lowed. He ſaid, he never could con- 
ceive* the world to be made by 
chance; the produftions and -regula- 
rity of nature, proclaimed beyond 
contradittion an infinite power. But 
then he wiſhed to infer from various 
circumſtances, which he did not care 
to examine deeply, that this power had 
little concern with the affairs of men. 
He could not, he ſaid, attribute hu- 
man paſſions—hate, or love—to a per- 
feet being. That would be to form a 
Deity on heathen theology: and 
therefore, where there was neither 
love nor hatred, he could not ſuppoſe 
1 there 


( 9 
there could be either reward, or pu- 
niſhment. een, 4 
Then again he thought, that to 
love God, was prefumptuous—to 
fear him, ſuperſtitious. © Prayer he 
thought could be of no uſe, as it was 
not to be imagined the Deity was ſo 
weak, as to be wrought on by the im- 
portunities of man. All religious 
worſhip therefore, except, as he would 
fay, in a gay humour, a few hymns in 
celebration of the divine majeſty, he 

ſuppoſed to be uſcleſs. 


Two maxims in morality he con- 


feſſed he could not but hold, however 
little he had lived up to them, That 


we 
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we would do nothing to injure ano- 


ther; nor any thing to prejudice our- 
ſelves - particularly our own health: 


but that the gratification of our appe- 
tites, when it did not interfere with 


either of theſe points, he endeavoured 
to perſuade himſelf was very lawful. 
It was unreaſonable he thought to ſup- 
poſe they were put into man, merely 
to be reſtrained. 

It was his favourite doftrine, that 
ſelf-intereſt governed the world; and 
that it was right it ſhould do ſo. 


What was general benevolence, he 
would aſk, but putting one man's hap- 
_ in che power of another ? 


Sh: 
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Whereas, if every man took care of 
himſelf, the buſineſs was in ſafer 
hands, and the end would be * 
anſwered. 

Still however the dofrine of a fu» 
ture ſtate recurred, notwithſtanding 
all his endeavours to ſtifle it ; and was 
more in his way than any thing elſe ; 
as he could not believe the ſoul would 
be diffolved by death. What might 
become of it, he could not pretend to 
ſay : but ſtill he perſuaded himſelf the 
dottrine of rewards and puniſhments 
was not included in its immortality. 
That doarine, he wiſhed to believe, 
was big with abſurdity... 


Heaven ap- 
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peared to him too good for the heſt; 
and hell too bad for the worſt; | And 
indeed he conceived, if God was the 
good Being he was repreſented, he 
could not, conſiſtently with that good- 
neſs, make any: of his creatures miſe- 
r 
Thus he had formed a ſort of re- 
ligion for himſelf which he had con- 
trived to anſwer an unprincipled liſe. 
As for the religion of the bible, he 
ſound it of too rigid a texture to mold 
into any commodious form. He was 
obliged therefore to ſtrike the bible 
entirely out of his ſcheme. In order 
to this, like other infidels, he would 
liſten 


- 
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liſten to no evidence in its favour; but 


thought every objeckion, tho he might 
have found it anſwered over and over, 

hi 58 worth his attention. 
As for the inſpiration of the W 
tures, he uſed to ſay, he knew not 
what it meant. He could not conceive, 
how God ſhould reveal his ſecrets to 
men. Nor indeed could he ſee any 
occaſion for revealed religion at all, 
as he had no idea of man's having 
been ever placed in a better ſtate than 
he was in at preſent. And even if 
a-revelation had been neceſſary, one 
ſhould have thought it would have 
been more extenſive; and have taken 
place 


*. 
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place long before the time of Auguſtus 
Cæſar.— As to prophecies, and mi- 
racles, the world had ever been full of 
ſuch wonderful ſtories and he ſup- 


poſed they all depended intirely on 


the credulity and folly of mankind.— 
The ſcriptures, he thought, carried on 
their very face the marks of impo- 
ſition: the ſtile and manner of writing 
the various contradictions, which he 
found in them che diſorder in point 


of time —and many other things, he 
owned, had ſufficient weight with 


Him to deſtroy their credibility.— Be- 
ſides, he ſaid if a man could not believe, 
which was his caſe, faith could neither 
5 be 
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be forced upon him, nor reguired 
and the myſteries of ſcripture, ſuch 
atonement, and ſome others, were to 


him wholly incomprehenſible. 

But of all things, be plumed his in- 
fidelity moſt upon the bad lives of the 
proſeſſors of chriſtianity. - As the 
clergyman, he ſaid. had ftudicd reli- 
gion, he muſt of courſe: be beſt ac 
quainted with the evidences of it: 
and if theſe evidences had no effect on 
him, it was ſhrewdly to be ſuſpeſted, 
there was no weight in them. 
When he faw clergymen therefore at 
court, uſing ſo many mean arts, as he 

ego *. often 
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Aan did, in obtaining proferment, be 
could not ſuppoſe, they conceived 
better of the. 2 5 . chan 
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of the abandoned life of this uncom- 
monly wicked profligate. We have 
ſeen the pleas he made uſe of to cover 
with himſelf, ſuch as they were,” to 
Rrengthen-his infidelity. His whole 
life indeed was only a ſtruggle againſt 
conviRtion : for a man of his ſenſe 
could not avoid perceiving that when 
he debaſed religion, he put a force» 
2. 40 | 4 upon 
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end of all this: and how it concluded 


at length in the triumph of religion. 
| Whilſt this noble proſſigate enjoyed 
his health, and met with no checks 
from nature in the purſuit of pleaſure, 
all was well. His mind was occupied 
in a thouſand pleaſureable 'engage- 
ments reflettion was turned aſide 
and his conſcience in a great degree 
filenced. But vicious enjoyments 


have ſeldom an extended date. Be- 
fore he had attained his thirtieth year, 
Lord Rocheſter had out- run his con- 
ſtitution; and found every acceſs of 
pleaſure to be an acceſs alſo of dif: 
„ K 2 eaſe. 
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eaſe. He was now worn down 0 8 a 
ſhadow; and conſumptive ſymptoms 
vere increaſing daily · upon him. But 
what threatened. the moſt immediate 
danger, was an ulcer, which his phy- 
ſicians thought was forming in his 
bladder. 1 it gave him however no 
great uncaſmeſs, he hoped it might 
diſperſe without any fatal effects. 
And indeed he found himſelf after- 
wards ſo well, that having occaſion to 
viſit his eſtate in Somerſetſhire, he 
undertook the journey with his uſual 
impetuoſity, and rode poſt. But the 
heat, and violence of the exerciſe ſo in- 
tamed the ulcer, which might proba- 
bly 
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bly with care and quietneſs, have difs 
perfed, that he was obliged to return 
in his coach to Woodſtock-lodge, 
very much out of order. | 


God affords all ſinners oh hortunities 
of refletion—fome circumſtances in 
each man's life, which, if they were as 
properly accepted, as they are graci- 
ouſly intended, would lead him to 
tepentance. Some men are drawn by 
cords of love. But ſevere calamities 
only can bring others to reflection. 
When they feel the world failing 
under them ; and its beſt promiſes 
ending in deceit, if they are not hard- 
VT.” K 3 ened 
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ened beyond all refleQion, theyinatu- 
= look round for ſomething that 
can adminiſter comfort. 

This was the caſe öf the Earl of 
Rocheſter. He had lived a pleaſure- 
able, and a vicious life, The plea- 
ſure was now gone, the remembranee 
oi the wickedneſs alone was left. It 
ſhocked him to think he had given up 
his health, his fortune, his friends, his 
charafter—every thing. in this world 
that was valuable, for what he now 
only remembered wich horror. 


But this was ſo far. mere worldly 
compunction. It led however to 
| more ſerious refleftion,—As this 
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world ſailed, the next drew nearer: 
and as he always had ſome conception 
ol a ſuture ſtate, tho he wiſhed not to 
ſuppoſe it a ſtate of retribution, his 
active mind could not help being 
anxious for better information. He 
knew he had never examined into 
theſe matters with any attention him- 
ſelf; and therefore could not but 
doubt his own crude reaſonings, which 

never could amount to more than 
mere conjeQure. His friends chere 
fore, particularly his mother, the 
Counteſs Dowager of Rocheſter, en- 
deavoured to get ſerious people about 
bim: hoping they might put thoughts 
| into 
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into his mind, which his ow aftive. 
ſpirit would eafily purſue. Among 
theſe, the chief were Mr. Parſons, her 
chaplain and Dr. Burnet, aſterwards 
biſhop of Saliſbury. One or other 
of theſe was frequently with him; and 
by degrees he took pleaſure in their 
converſation. ' To Dr. Burnet he 
ſhewed-a particular attachment; and 
deſired him, on his death. bed, to give 
the world an account of the eonver- 
ſations that paſſed between them. « F 
have done much miſchief, ſaid he, in 
my life-time ;-I ſhould wiſh to make 
Fome amends for dene g 

e . Fi 70 
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To theſe two gentlemen Lord Ro- 
cheſter laid open, without ſernple, all 
the vile opinions he had held in the 
early part of his life. He never, he 
faid, was ſatisfied with them. He al- 
vays ſelt ftrongremorſe of conſcience; 
tho too often, he feared it was found- 
ed on his having ruined” himſelf in 
this world. Yet ſometimes he believ- 
ed, the diſquietude of his mind had a 
better principle. #1 remember once, 
« ſafd he, at the houſe ofa perfor of 
quality, where feveral of us pro- 
% phane young fellows kad met toge- 
& ther, } undertook the cauſe of 

* atheiſin : and I was thought to have 


: 9 
4* K+ 40 * 
| _- 
% 


3 
« performed my part ſo well, that 1 

& was. overwhelmed with applauſe. 
But as I left the company, I ſelt 
e myſelf exceedingly ſhocked at what 
„had paſſed; and could not help 
breaking out into ſome ſuch ſolilo- 
« quy as this Good Heavens ! that 
Ga man, who walks upright—who 
1% ſees around him the wonderful 
* works of God—and has the uſe of 
his ſenſes and reaſon—could ever 
« abuſe them in ſo horridly prophane 
% manner! Indeed, he would ſay, 
in the worſt part of his life, he never 
could, with all his reaſoning, perſuade 
himſelf into atheiſm, He was ſome- 


. | * 
2 1 K f thing 
— * > 
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thing like the devils : he believed and 
trembled. | 
At other avs he would confeſs; 


that notwithſtanding. his own licenti- 


_ ous actions, he always felt a ſecret 


value for an honeſt man; and always 


thought morality ſat well on others. 
But he owned he had never felt any 
reverence for the goſpel nor had 


ever taken that pains in ſeeking; into 


its evidence, which a matter of 
chat apparent importance required. 
The firſt thing, he told Dr. Burnet, 
which made him think ſerioufly of 
chriſtianity, was a converſation he had 
with Mr. Parſons; who . of 
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| prophecy, pointed out to him the 
fifty- third chapter of Iſaiah; and 
ſhewed him how exactly the ſufferings 
of our Saviour deſcribed there, 
agreed with the account given of them 
by the evangelifts ; tho it is certain 
the book of Ifaiah was written many 
ages before our Saviour lived, and is 
eſteemed by the Jews at this day to be 
divinely infpired. This comparifon 
{s intirely ſatisfied his underſtanding, 
that the paſſion! of our Saviour he 
aid, appeared as clear and plain to 
to him, as any object he ever ſaw re- 
preſented in a glaſs. The original, and 
the image vere" exactly altke.—This 
-_ paſſage 


{ ag ) 


1 from Iſaiah he got hy beartz 


and en ſoothed himſelf as re- 
peating it. 


| eee let id a moment, 


As God affords all ſinners opportuni- 
ties reſlection, ſo does he likewiſe 
afford them various means of con ver- 
ſoon, according to their various diſpo- 
ſitions, and different modes of think: 
ing. One man is ſtruck with the 
_ wonderful works of God. The 
imagination of another faſtens - on 
ſome beautiful analogy of nature. A 


he has fead—or ſome ſermon he hag 
; 1 7 heard 


7 


| | 
| 
* 
I 

| 
i 
A 
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third is awakened by ſome pious life 


e 
= — 


I 


LI 


„„ - 
card or converſation that has ſtruck 
kim. A fourtliis affected by the fim- 
plicity, and purity of ſeriptural pre- 
cepts, or examples. From one or 
other of theſe ſources, or ſomething 
| which forcibly frikeshis mind, the fin 
ner will often through the grace of God 
aſſiſting his pious endeavours, take the. 
beginning of a new life.—Lord Ro- 
cheſter we have ſeen, was firſt brought 
to a ſenſe of religion by the wonder: 
ful coinciderice between the prophe- 
cies and the hiſtory-of Chriſt; + © 
Having thus gained as it were, a 
glimpſe of chriſtianity, his intuitive 
ad 185 mind 
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mind eaſily proceeded. From ſim- 


ply contemplating the ſufferings of 
cauſe of thoſe ſufferings. He ſaw in 
a ſtrong light his on wicked life, and 
the heinouſneſs of ſin; and devoutly 


acknowledged the neceſſity of a 


Redeemer. O bleſſed God! he 


I have been, gain acceptance from 


« thee! Can there be any mercy for 
% me! Will God own ſuch a wretch! 
6 Never, never, he would add, but 
through che infinite merits of a Re- 
deemer— never, but by the pur- 

%.chaſe of his blood,” 


'—Then again, 


-i( 2244 )) 
à ſenſe of his own guilt ſiowing in 


been the vileſt dog, the ſun ever ſhone 
upon: and thought the liſe of a 
ſtarving leper, crawling in a ditch, as 
he expreſſed himſelf, more n, 
than a life like his 


In ſhort, his whole frame * 


aer . eee. he carried into 
religion all thoſe ſtrong feelings, and 
varm paſſions, which had Jed him ſo 


violently aſtray in the paths of vice. 
In à calmer interval, he would 
ſpeak of the fooliſh, and abſurd phi- 


wha of the late Me. Hobbes, and 


others 


— 14 * 4 


t uw ) 
bikers of that ſtamp. *Aye, he would 
ery, theſe were my ruin. Theſe . 
n helped to undo me.“ | 
Then laying his hand on the bible, 
he would ſay, * There is true philo- 
ſophy.—This is the wiſdom that 
ſpeaks to the heart. A bad life, is 
the only grand objection to this book. 
And it is ſurely a bad way in examin- | 
ing the truth of it, to begin with ca- 
villing. Let us examine firſt the 
evidence and tendency of it, and try 
whether that will not blunt the whe 

of many objefions.” 
In ſhort, chriſtianity had taken 
* full poſſeſſion of his mind, that þ | 
K L altho 


( 146 ) 

zhho he had been at firſt awakened 
from his criminal life by dreadful ap- 
prehenſions, and horrors, his converſi- 
on was now founded on a firm belief 
of the goſpel ; his mind became daily 
more calm; and he prayed to God 
vith all earneſtneſs for his grace and 
holy fpirit to aſſiſt him in keeping 
ſteady to the reſolutions he had form- 
ed.—lIn his | devotions, he would 
ſometimes-uſe his own prayers ; which 
Mr. ;Parſons, who was often with him 
at prayer, uſed 40 ſay, were truly 
excellent. G, 


. 1 g 5 
As his heart ſeemed thus changed, 


Tt a ) 
thi habits of his life were pps... 
"He vas very ſolicitous to have all 
his debts paid ; many of which he had 
contratied without any * of pay. 
We at all. 
Acts of reſtitution alſo 10 ce! 

when reſtitution was in his power. 
When it was not, he prayed to God 
earneſtly to forgive him, and merei- 
fully to actept a ſincere intention. 
The thoughts of his corrupt wri- 
tings gave him great diſtreſs. They 
could not be recalled: but he hoped, 
that whoever heard of them, would 
Hear alſo of the diſtreſs they had given 
"NETS. La him. 
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him. Such of his writings however, 
as were unpubliſhed—all his laſcivious 
had a bad tendency, he en en 
ed his executors to burn. bs: 

Injuries which he bad —_—_ 
him ſelf, many of them great, and pro- 
vokin g, he declared in the preſence of 
God, he forgave from his heart; and 
was ready to do any att of kindnels in 
his power, to thoſe who had pleaſes 
him. 

„He Fay omit: „ indulged * 
habit of ſuearing, that oaths, made a 
part of his common converſation :, 
aud when he was heated, they were 

in & 4 Ar ightful. 


(as ) 
Frightful. But he had now ſo wholly 
miſtered'this vile habit, that biſhop 
Burnet tells us, when fits of pain 
came upon him, which were frequent, 
and violent, he never heard any thing 
like an oath eſcape him. **On' one'oc- 
caſion indeed, when' he was fuffering 
under an acute paroxyfire of his diſor- 
der, and had fent à fervant for ſome- 
thing, which he thought he might have 
brought ſooner, he cried out, “ That 
dd fellow 1 fuppoſe is loft? 
| When” the "biſhop" gerd it, he 
_ Aye, vo ſee how this lan- 
guage of fiends fill langs about me 
„uo deſerves d g =} fomuch as 
Dan | L3 my- 


( 450 ) | 
L myſclf?—God forgive me! -Ex⸗ 
cept on this occaſion, the biſhop ob- 
ſerves, he meyer. heard even a haſty 
ſervants indeed, during his whole ill- 
neſs,” he was kind, conſiderate, and 
even affectionate; giving them as little 
trouble as he could help; and apolo- 
 gizing for every extraordinary trouble 
he was obliged to put upon them. 
——His. regard for them he ſtill 
ſhewed more effectually in his will. 
KE Among | his other faults,, he. had 
neun much-unkindneſs to, his rela- 
tions. He had paid little reſpect to 
lis mother —he had negledted his Lady; 
0 and. 


a. 


* — — 
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and been inattentive to his children. 
His behaviour in all theſe inſtances, 
was now wholly changed. To his 
mother it was reſpettful in the greateſt 
degree — to his Lady, tender and: af- 
fedtionate. She was a very amiable 
voman; and having been recovered 
from the church of Rome, in which 
ſhe had been brought up, it gave him, 
he ſaid, unſpeakable ſatisfaction to re- 
ceive the holy ſacrament wich her, 
from che hands of a proteſtant clergy- 
man. Her gentle attention to him in 
his illneſs, which was unwearied, filled 
him with the tendereſt remorſe, and a 
thouſand nameleſs ſenſibilities —For 


N (r) 
his children's happineſs he ſeemed 
highly concerned. He had a ſon, and 
three daughters; and would often call 
chem to him, and ſpeak to them in ſo 
affecting a manner, as no words but 
his en, could expreſs. Once as the 
biſhop was ſitting by him, when his 
children were with him, he cried out, 
& cSee how good, God has been to me 
in giving me fo many bleſſings 
What an wngracious ir have 1 
been! r 
On another acti ſpeaking of of 
the great concern he was under for 
their pious education, he earneſtly 
koped his ſon would never be a wit— 
223 that 


( 3) 

that is, ſaid he, one of thoſe wretched 
| beings, who pride themſelves in ſcoff- 
ing at God, and religion. An honeſt 
and religious man, he added, is a cha- 
racter, beyond any thing fortune, and 
honours have to give. He then 
bleſſed them, and prayed for them; 
and committed them to eee 
of God. Py toad avid ah 

It was a a with him, 
whenever he had opportunity, to ſet 
himſelf up as a melancholy example 
to deter others from a bad life.—A 
gentlemen of ſome quality called, one 
day to fee him. * Aye, look at me, 
*% ſaid Lord — and ſee what 
„ a man 


( »4 ) 
4 man is reduced to, Who has 
* ſpent his life in ſcoffing at God, and 
religion. You and I, my good 
+ friend, have been old ſinners toge- 
cher; and therefore I am the more 
free with you. I hope you will ſee 
8 your vickedneſs, as 1 have ſeen 
* mine. Depend upon it, my friend, 
ve have been miſtaken in our con- 
ceits. Our opinions are ill-found- 
ed. Therefore may God * you 
repentance!“ bi | 

- Biſhop Burnet- alſo -tells- us, "A 
1250 Rocheſter gave it to him in 
charge, a little before his death, to tell 
à certain perſon ſrom him, for whoſe 
„ | wel- 


( 155 ). 
welfare he was much concerned; that 
altho there were nothing to come, 
after this life; yet all the pleaſures. he 
had ever known in ſin, would have 
been ill bought with half the torture 
he had felt on the recollettion .of 
them. | 

Thus FEA noble Ton had Jong 
eee in a little. time. His ſins had 
been great: his repentance vas ſevere; 
and, as his hours ſhortened, he became 
perſecily compoſed; and expreſſed a 
willingneſs, and even a wiſh. to die. 
He hoped he ſhould never relapſe, if 
God ſhould grant him a longer life: 
but ke Muth be could never expect 
10 


7 * * 
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to be in a better ſtate to die, than he 
was in at that time. And indeed, 


« ſays" biſhop Burnet, I had every 
«reaſon to believe him perfectly fin- 
u cere. 1 remember, continues the 
« biſhop, aſter his having had many 
« ſleepleſs nights, a doſe of laudanum 
«was adminiſtered to him without 
© his knowiedge. The effect of it 
« was a moſt refreſring ſleep. In the 


„ morning he found himſelf ſo per- 


« feltly vel, thar he thought his dit 
« order was now come to a criſis; and 


that nothing ailed him, but weak: 
„ neſs, which he ſuppoſed would in a 


* link ume go off! As he was fully 
2 25 ꝑoſſeſſed 


fe } 
<.tamed-me-with the ſcheme of his 
future life. He would retire from 
t remaincer of his days, in ſtudy, in- 
x nocenee, and, piety.” | And the 
biſhop had no doubt but he was ſin- 
cere; and that if he had lived, he 
would have put all this in execution. 
The joys of religion ſeemed to have 
taken ſo much hold of him, that it 
Was not likely he would ever again 
have guren den up mum 
of ſin. * 
But this ane e pain was. 
loan over, When the refreſhment of, 
the 


td 
the night went off, it left kim in the 
fame late in which it found him. 
Two days longer he languiſed.— 
But nature vas now entirely exhauſted. 
The diſcharge from the ulcer vas ſo 
great, that his whole body was in a 
manner, conſumed. He Vas frequent - 
hy alſo in violent pain: and from lying 
ſo long in one poltute, the depreſſed 
parts began to mortify. Notwith- 
ſtanding however all - this diſtreſs, his 
compoſure, and reſignation were won- 
derful. He ſpokevlittle—was heard 
10 pray tervently.; and on the 26th of 
July, 1680, in the t irty-third year of 
His 185 he died at Woodſtock park 


45 
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ſore he died, he dictated the following 


paper, which he ſigned with his own 
hand; and had it e / ae 


: * 
1 


Fr the Rn of ls 90 whom 
705 have drawn into fin by my ex- 


ample, and encouragement, I leave to 


tie world this my laſt declaration, 
which deliver in the preſence of the 
great God, who knows the ſecrets of all 


hearts, and before whom I am now ap- 


pearing to be judged—that from the 
bottom of my ſoul, I deteſt and abhor the 


* m__ 1 think I can never ſufficiently 


whole courſe of my former wicked life ;- 


admire 


. LW} 
admire the goodneſs of Cod, who. has 
given me @ true ſenſe of the, pernici- 
ous opinions, and vile practices, in 
which I have hitherto lived without 
hope, and without God in the world— 
having been an open enemy 4g Jeſus 
Chriſt, and doing the uimoſt deſpight to 
the holy ſpirit of grace and that the 
greateſt teſtimony of my charity to ſuch 
is, to warn them in the name of God, 
and as they regard the we Hare of their 
immortal fouls, no. more to deny his 
being, or his providence, or deſpiſe his 
goodneſe—no more to make. a mock of 
An, or contemn the pure and excellent 
___ * my ever bleſſed Redeemer, 
_ through 


— 


( 161 } 
through whoſe TOS" alone, I, one of 
the greateſt of ſinners, do yet hope for 
and W Amen. 


Rocheſter. | 


) Deckert, and ant _ the igth, 
nee in the nn of © | 


Anne Rocheſter, | 
* Is * | | ? | } 


| | Roben Parſons. 
177 BEES WIN LD 
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— was ; the life of this very ex- 
werd man. It reſolves itſelf 
into three diſtin periods—each, in 
its way equally wonderful. In the 
firſt, he appeared in the polite world, 
as the moſt a ccompliſhed gentleman 


M of 
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came the moſt abandoned proſligate: 
and in the-laſt, the moſt fincere peni- 
What a happy man might he have 


been, if he could have kept his de- 


ſires within the bounds of virtue, and 
have added religion to che bleſſings he 
enjoyed . He had every thing that 
the world eould give : but graſping 
at pleaſure in: exceſs,. he found it 


eaſed body were the fruits of his vici- 


dus © pleaſures—the loſs of every. 


. 1 


* 
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in in its prime, nn 
tude of age. Fs 

le had the wiſdom however at laſt 
to turn his ſufferings to account ; and 
fee his errors, before it was too late. 
But what remorſe, horror, and an- 
guiſn did it coſt him, before he arriv- 
ed at that peaceful ſerenity, which he 
might with innocence have enjoyed 
to a late period of life. 


1 


Some are inclined, chrough zeal for 
the honour of God, to take from the 
force of theſe extraordinary conver- 
ſions, by ſuppoſing, that God arbitra- 


ny vouchſafes a peculiar influx 6f 
by M 2 his 


— rr 
— r * ; 


t * ) 
bis grace to one man; which wo denies 
to another—that we have nothing there. 
fore to do in the work of ſuch conver- 
fions ourſelves : they are the entire 
work of God; and the greater the ſin 
ner the more abundant often isthe grace. 
No doubt, it is a doctrine of ſerip- 
ture, that all our goodneſs is derived 
from God: but it is the dofrine of 
ſcripture alſo that our own endeav- 
ours muſt co-operate with God's 
goodneſs, and make his grace effeftu- 
al. When we are told that God 
worketh i in us both to will, and to do of 
tis good pleaſure ; that is, through 
6 his good pleaſure that he worketh in 


» 
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us at all; we are told alſo, ** we are 
40 work out our own ſalvation willi feds 
and trembling.” Every opinion there- 
fore, however well-meant, which has | 
a tendency to check our own pious 
endeavours ; ; and to lay the whole - 
work, if I may ſo ſpeak, on God, ap- 
pears to be equally en and 
miſchievous. 
St. Paul's * is mentioned, and 
that of the thief on the croſs, as in- 
ſtances of ſudden, and peculiar effu- 
ſions of grace. : But neither of them 
ſeems to be a caſe in point. St. 
Paul was a man of great piety. His 
difpoſition was always good; and his 
| M e 


e 


166) | 
practice agreeable to what he thought 
the will of God. He was only under 
a violent prejudice, which it pleaſed 
God to remove by an open miracle. 3 

As to the thief on the croſs, we may 
ſuppoſe he had then the firſt religious 
opportunity he had ever had and that 
the ſight of his ſuffering Saviour 
wrought in him at once a full con- 
viction. The hiſtory does not give us 


tte leaſt ground for more, or to be- 


lieve he received any peculi ar interfe- 

rence of grace, which vas denied to 

his companion. | 

In ſhort, we are not told in what 

manner the grace of God co-operates 

with man. But we are told, that 
| God 


{ * ) 
God is no reſpefter of perſons : and 
.every part of ſcripture injoins us the 
practice of a holy life founded on our 
faith in Chriſt. 


Others again, who are leſs concern- 
ed about religion, would take from 
the force of ſuch. converſions, as this 
of Lord Rocheſter, by attributing \ 
them to a.melancholy oppreſſion of 
fpirits; or by reſolving them into en- 
thufiaſm or ſuperſtition. But why 
ſhould any of theſe cauſes be aſſigned 
to Lord Rocheſter's converſion? _ 
Does it appear from the hiſtory of 
his life that he was under any oppreſſi- 
To on 


e 

on of ſpirits— that he was under any 
ſear, but what was the effect of guilt 
-—Which is the very medium of every 
converſion; and which all wicked 
men muſt feel, before they can be 
broughtto a ſenſe of their wickedneſs? 
— Does it appear, that there was any 
thing enthuſiaſtic, or ſuperſtitious in 
his ideas of chriſtianity ? and particu- 
larly, in his declaration at his death ? 
Dor in ſhort, does it appear that he 
held any opinion, which all ſober 
chriſtians do not, atall times hold ? 11 
{o; why ſhould we attribute to a bad 
cauſe, what has the faireſt pretenſions 
10 the belt * 


* 


UT. 

| Beſides, all who were about Lord 
Rocheſter at the time of his death, 
ſpeak of his faculties as perfectly lucid, 
and equal to what they had ever been. 
Biſhop Burnet perhaps takes more 
than ordinary pains to wipe off any 
fuppoſition, that at the time of his 
death, he was under any particular 
weakneſs of imagination; and ſpeaks 
of the great vivacity of his diſcourſe, 
which was equal at chat time, to what 
he had ever obſerved in the days af 
is moſt perſect health. 


THE END. 
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Young African Prince, 
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VW urn the Sierra Leone com- 
pany were firſt ſettled, they endeav- 
oured to bring over to their friendſhip 
all the petty African princes in their 
neighbourhood. Among others, they 
applied to a chief, of the name of 
Naimbanna, who was remarkable for 
a good diſpoſition, and an acute un- 
derſtanding. He ealily ſaw the in- 
tention of the company was friendly 
to Africa, and entered into amity with 
| They 


| „„ 
by They fpoke to him about the flaye. 


ing to have it aboliſhed. He was 
convinced of its vileneſs; and de- 


elared, that not one of his ſub) efts 


mould ever go into flavery again. 
By degrees: they began to talk to 
him about religion. But he was ra- 
ther wary on that head. It ſeems he 
had received a prejudice againſt 
ehriſtianity, from the following cir- 
eumſtance.. | 

| The Portugueze had, at that time, 
ſevera al miſſionaries about the country, 
WhO under the Pretence of preaching 
chriſtianity, ſold charms to. the na- 


_ A * 
ves; 
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* V7 
zives; and in exchange received ivory. 
gold dult, and other commodities for 
the merchants, by whom they were: 
employed. Among their converts, 
was one of Naimbanna's chief friends; 
who, had afterwards many conyerſa-- 
of religion; and endeavoured to 
make a convert ef him alſo, He 
told Naimbanna, that the chriſtian re- 
ligion was the beſt, religion in the 
world; for a man could do no- 
thing. ſo bad, which ihe prieſts of 
that religion . would not forgive for 
a, mere triſle. /Naimbanna with 
Feat acuteneſs of mind, told him, 
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he thought a good religion would 
never ſuffer that; and refuſed to be 


a chriſtian. © On talking there fore 
with the gentlemen of the factory, on 
this ſubjett, and finding they pro- 
feſſed chriſtianity, as vell as the 
Portugu eze miſſionaries, he conclud- 


ed their tenets were the ſame, and paid 


* . gr. = (. | 
little attention to them. 


By degrees however he found, that 


the factory contained a very good ſort 


of people—that they lived happily 


among themſelves, and did not fell 
pardons for gold duſt as the Portu- 
gueze did. He began therefore to 
think more favourebly both of them 
and their religion. 


Þm 


„ 

But tho it appears he had a much 
Juſter opinion of chriſtianity, than he 
had received from the Portugueze 
miſſionaries; yet he was ſtill back- 
ward either in receiving it himſelf, 
or in making it the religion of his 
country. He was well convinced of 
the barbarous ſtate of his on people, 
on a compariſon with Europeans, and 
wiſhed for nothing more than a refor- 
mation among them—eſpecially in re- 
ligion. But as he found there were 
Teveral kinds of religion in the world, 
"he wiſhed to know which was the beſts 
before he introduced ax. 
Wan 4p To 
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| To aſcertain this point as well as he 
could, he took the ſollowing method. 
He ſent one of his ſons into Turkey, 
among the Mahometans—a ſecond in- 


to Portugal, among the papiits ; ſup- 
poling probably that the miſſionaries 
did not teach their religion properly 
and a third he recommended to the 
Sierra Leone company, deſiring they 
would ſend him into England, to be. 
there inſtructed in the religion of the 
country. By the report of his ſons, 
- it appears, he meant to be directed in 
the choice of a national religion. 


Ol the two former of theſe young 
men we have no” particulars; only 
819 that 
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that one of them became very vicious. 
It is the laſt mentioned, tho, I believe, 


the eldeſt, who bore his father's name, 


N Händen, to whom this accoumt be. 
longs. "The Sierra Leone company 
| mceived | the charge of him with great 
pleafure, believing that nothing could 
have a better effect in promoting 
their benevolent ſchemes, than mak. 
ing him a good chriſtian. 

Young Naimbanna was a perlen 
African in his form. He was black, 
had woolly hair, thick lips, and that 
blunt  fingularity of feature, with 
which the Aſrican face is commonly 
marked, While he vas with the 
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company, = ſeemed a well. diſpoſed, 
nattable youth; but when oppoſed, f 
impatient, fierce, and ſubjett to vio- 
lent paſſions. Th: 
In the Grit ſkip that ſailed, he was 
ſent to England, where he arrived 
in the year 1791. We may imagine 
| with what alloniſhment he: ſurveyed 
every object that came before him: 
hut. his euriolity 1 in prudent hands 
became from the firlt, the medium of 
aſcful inftruction. 5 ; 
ih . During his voyage be had picked 
upa little of the Engliſh language; to 
which he was not A perlect Arranger 
hea be embarked. He had gotten 
2 bold 


(sin) 
hold of ſeveral, words and phraſes; 
and tho he could not ſpeak it with any 
degree of fluency, he could under- 
ſtand much of what he heard ſpoken; 
which greatly facilitated. his learning 
it, when he came to it im à more re- 
he way. 
The difficulty of tan to WA 
Dk read; being in a great degree ſub- 
dued, he was put upon the grand 
point, for Which he vas ſent into 
England that of being inſtrutted 
in the chriſtian religion. The gentle- 
men to whoſe care he had been recom- 
mended, alternately took him under 
Mis protection; and each gave up 
TP his 
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is wheidthos to him, faithſ ully dif- 
charging the truſt he had voluntarily, 


and vithout / emolument under- 


4 2 


taken. 


Niaimbanna was firſt convinced that 
the bible was the word of God; the 
moſt material parts of which—of the 


old teſtament, as well as of the new—- 


were explained to him. The great 
neceſſity of a Saviour from the ſinful- 


neſs of man was pointed out the end 


and deſign of ehriſtianity its doc. 
trines—its precepts, and its fandtions, 
were all made intelligible to him. 
Wich a clearnefs of underſtanding, 
hich. aſtoniſhed thoſe who took the 
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eare of inſtructing him, he Wade dbetg 
divine truths familiar to him: and 
having no prejudices to oppoſe, but 
the abſurdities of his on country, 
which vere eaſily ſubdued, he re- 
ceived the golpel with joy; and car- 
ried it home to his heart as the means 
of happineſs both in this world and 
the nent. 0 

His love for. cies the feriptures, 
and hearing them read, was ſuch, that 


he was never tired of the exerciſe.“ 
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„ Mc. H. More, who knew him well, in- 
formed the author, that altho ſhe never faw Naim- 
banna fatigued with this exerciſe, he had ofien fa- 
tigued her with reading the Rae's at his deſire 
"Watelfanly to him. EW OD en 
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Every other part of learning that” He 
was put upon; as arithmetic for in. 
ſtance, was heavy work with him; and 
he ſoon began to complain of fatigue : 
but even when he was moſt fatigued, 
if he was aſked to read in the bible, 
he was always ready; and generally 
expreſſed his readineſs by ſome emo- 
tions of joy. In ſhort, he confidered- 
the bible as the rule which was to di- 
red his life; and he made a real uſe 
of every piece of inſtruction he ob- 
tained from it. This was evident in 
all his actions. If his behaviour was 
at any time wrong, and a paſſage of 
ſeripture was tewn to him, which. 
ee, ee on 
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„„ 
ſorbad the impropriety or vrong be- 
haviour, whatever it was, he inſtantly: 
complied with the rule he received, 
Of this there were many inſtances. 

| One related to drefs. He had a 
little touch of vanity about him as 
fond. of finery—zdmired it in other 
people, and was always ready to adorn: 
himſelfl. His kind inſtructors told 
him theſe were childiſh inclinations— 
that decency, and propriety of dreſs 
were pleaſing but that foppery was: 

- diſguſting. Above all, they told him 
the ſcripture idea was very different. 
The chriſtian was ordered to be cloath- 
ad with, humility ; and to put on the 
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1 869 
ernament of a meek and quiet ſpirit. 
Such iid whenever. they were 
fuggeſted to him, checked all the little 
vanities of his heart; and made him 
aſhamed of what he had aa before ſo 
er ly deſired. eint [4b gacd 
1 The: irritable POR War lay 
this weakeſt fide, were conquered .in 
- the ſame way. His friends once car- 
ried him to the houſe of commons to 
bear a debate on the ſiave trade; 
which colonel Tarlton defended with 
ſome warmth. When Naimbanna 
eame out of the houſe, hs: exclaimed 
with great -vehemence and indignation, 
| hat. he wonld kill that man Where 
Bs r 


0 * 
ever he met him; for he told fories 
of his country. "77 told people that 
his ceuntrymen would not work; and 
that was a great ſtory. His country- 
men would work; but Engliſfimen 
5 vould not buy work; they would buy 
-only men.— His friends told him, he 
ſhould not be ſo angry with colonel 
Tarlton; for perhaps be bad been 
'miſinformed, and knew no better. 

Beſides they told him, ' that at any 


rate, he had no right to kill him; for 
"God fays, Vengeance ts mine, I will 
"repay, fauth the Tord. This calmed 
bim in a moment: and he never after- 
wards expreſſed the leaſt indignation: 
ner i — 
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| at. alone Tarlton ; but would * 
been ready to have ſhevn him any 
friendly office, if it had, nn his 
e ee pave bs 
At ee e * "oY ſam A 
ee uſing bis borſe ll; he fired at 
ft exceedingly; and declared in a vio- 
; | ent paſſion, he would get a gun, and 
ſhoot that fellow directly. He would 
always, he ſaid, carry a gun about him 
to Kill ſuch fort of people, for they 
deſerved to be killed. But bis anger 
Was preſently aſſwaged, by ſome ſuch 
paſſage. from ſcripture, as, Be ye angry 
and Jn n not : 4.1 not the fun go, down 1 
en r. wrath. 
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„Aeng the Tifficutties, in 5 N en 
l new e involved Hine" one 


Tefpeded his wives.” He had married” 
| three} But her clearly faw the new teſta- 


tent allowed "only one. "What. 


ſhould he do with the other two? 


Then again, if he ſhould repudiate two 
of thetn, which ſhould he retain? In 


jullice! he thou ght he ſhould keep her, 


whom he had married firſt. But ſhe 
Las not the wife of his affeckions. 


He loved the fecond beſt. In ſhort, 


he ſhewed fo much tenderneſs of con- 
Keience on this, and « every other point; 
that he ſeemed's anxious about nothing, 
But 20 brow what fits religion requires 
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45 him to 2 When he 108100 dciermine 
the, refitude of an aktion, he ſet an 
oi Supi to chriſtians, by ſhewing he” | 
thought there was no difficulty in the. | 
185 performance. Whether he met wich 
any caluiſt, to ſet him right in the 
matter, ol his wives, I never heard. 'It 
is certain however, that while he con- 
5 tinued in England, he ſhewed no 6igns 
in any inſtance, of inbdelity to his 
African engagements. | 5 
Wich regard to liquor, which: is 92 
great temptation to an African, | be 
Was, from the firſt, perfealy ſober.” 
5 He e id, bis-ſacher had ordered n 
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| fingle glaſs of wine, hen he came in- 


to England; and he conkidered his fa 
ther's .injuntion as ſacred; It was 


probably founded on the knowledge 


be feared wine might inflame. - 
this head tbereſore all che inſtruttion 
he wanted, was to turn his temperance 
into a chriſtian virtue, by practiſing it 
g with a ſincere deſire to pleaſe God. Ft 


Among the gay ſcenes, which Na- 


imbanna could not but oſten ſee, he 


never mixed. His friends were very 
ſolicitous to keep him ſrom all pleaſu- 
rable diſſipation, which might poſſibly. 

ave corrupted that beautiful ſimpli- 
Sit... - AER city 


eſty of mind which was fo) charate! 
riſtie in him: tho indeed he never 
ſhewed a delire to join in any diver- 
nion, which they did not intitely ap- 
prove. Dancing aſſemblies were the 
only meetings of amuſement, for 
which he ſhewed the leaſt inclination. 
But tho his friends were unwilling to 
truſt him in any gay, promiſenous 
meetinzs of that kind, they. were very 
ready to indulge him in a dance at 
home; and he enjoyed the exerciſe. 
with great alacrity, jumping and ca- 
pering, after the manner of his coun- 
try, with an agility, which was too 
wiulent ſor any body but himſelf.-— 

. | ths 


( 198 
He was fond alſo of riding on horſo- 
back ; but when he got upon a horſe, 
there was no governing his deſire of 
rapid motion... . 


le had now been a year and a half 


in England, and had been well in- 
ſtructed in the chriſtian religion, 
which he perfecily underſtood. He 
was baptized therefore ; and now on- 
1y waited ſor the firſt opportunity of 
going home, which did not happen 
ill about fire or fix months aſter- 
In the mean time two great points 


were the burthen of his thoughts, and 


1 O gave 
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related to his father, whoſe death, he 
had heard, had happened about a 
year after he left the country. The. 


great cauſe of his ſolicitude was his 
uncertainty,” whether his father had 
died a chriſtian. He knew he had 
been well-· diſpoſed to chriſtianity: but 
he had never heard, whether he had 
| "=o embraced it. 3 5 

His other diffioulty made him- 
ſelf. He had now attained the end 
he aimed at. He had been inſtructed 
in a religion, which, he was convinced, 
would promote the happineſs of his 
people, if it could be eſtabliſhed 


(. r95 ) 

among them. But how was that to 
be done ? With regard to himſelf, he 
had had wiſe, and learned men to in- 
| Kru him. But what could his abili- 
ties do in ſuch a work ?—eſpecially 
conſidering the wild, and ſavage man- 
ners of his countrymen. - In every 
light, the greatneſs of the A dt 
ed him. 

With a mind diſtreſſed by theſe dif- 
ficulties, he took an affectionate leave 
of his kind friends in England, and 
embarked for Africa in one of the 
company's ſhips, which was named 
after him, the Naimbanna. 

„ 45-0 
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196 ) 
On the departure of this amiable 
youth, we cannot help ſympathi zing 
with his generous feelings on the ſtate 
of his country, which all humane peo- 

ple muſt unite in deploring. Much 
do we admire the Sierra Leone com- 

pany for their beneficent endeavours 

to reſcue it from that miſerable ſtate 

of darkneſs, in which it is involved. 

But nothing perhaps -places its 

* wretched bondage in a more Vine 
light, than ſuch a character as we 

Have juſt been exhibiting. When we 

were taught to believe the African had 

ſcarce a rank among human beings, 

it injured our feelings leſs to think of 

the 


n) 
tee baſe condition to which he was 
reduced. But when we fee in him 
ſuch inſtances of fine affections ſuch 
generous ſentiments - ſuch aptitude to 
receive religious truth and have 
every reaſon to believe, that inſtances 
of this kind are to be found; more or 
leſs, in all parts of this unhappy 
W * what a ſhocking idea 

does 
— — — tapas 


That a real, and general converſion of the 
negroes is no romantic projeft, but a thing per- 
ſectly practicable; and that it would be highly 
beneficial both to the flaves, and their proprietors, 


is evident from the progreſs already made in this 


work by the Moravian muſhonaries, In the 
FO idands of St, Thomas, St." Croix, and At. 
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does it preſent to ſee all theſe fine 
feelings damped; and thouſands of 
theſe wretched ſufferers, with all their 
generous propenſities about them, loſt 
to themſelves and to ſociety—and 
dragged away into all the miſery, 
and abjeft neceſſities, which follow 


flavery. 2 1 a 
4 We 
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John, they have proſelyted near 6,000 negroes. 
They have alſo a congregation of ſeveral thouſands 
in the iſland of Antigua; and I have been aſſured 
by a gentlemen-of credit, who ſaw. them at public 

worſhip, that their deportment was remarkably 
ferious, devout, amd edifying, And they ſo 
greatly ſurpaſs all the other ſlaves in ſobriety, di- 

ligence, quietneſs, fidelity, and obedience, that the 

Hanters are anxious. to have their negroes put un- 


$ We left Naimbanna .embarking 
for Africa, in a ſtate of mind rather 
tending to deſpondeney. He had too 
much ſenſibility about him to enjoy 


any ſettled repoſe. Tho he had al- 
ways ſhewn great affeQtion. for his own 
country, and relations; yet the kind- 
neſſes he had received from his 
ens in En e him 
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der the direftion of * 3 See a 
"note i in the XVII. Wee Vs 1 of I 
Porteus's Sermos 110 0 

Me may ne Africans are juſt as 
ſuſcepidle of thefe divine truths in a ſlate of li- 
berty, as in a ſlate of [lavery—and that the Mora- 
vian miſſionaries would be as well inclined to a- 


tend them in Africa, as in the Weſt Indies. 
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Mrongly'; and it was not without a: 
| great ſtruggle with himſelf that he 


broke away from them at laſt. 

The diſtreſs he felt was the greater, 
as the ſociety he now mixed in at 
fea was very different from that he 
had left behind. The profligate 


manners, and licentious language of 
the ſhip's company, ſhocked him ex- 
 ecedingly. The purity of his mind 


could not bear it. He hoped in a 


| ehriſtian country, he ſhould always. 


have found himſelf among chriſtians. 
But he was greatly diſappointed. 


The company he was in, appeare 1 


kim 2s ignorant, and uninformed ab 
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his on ſavage countrymen; and 
much leſs innocent in their m antiers. 
At length, the oaths, and abominable 
converſation he continually heard, 
diſguſted him ſo much, that he com- 
plained to the captain of the ſhip, and 
defired him to put a ſtop to ſuch in- 
decent language. The captain en- 
deavoured to check it; but with 
little effect; which gave Naimbanna 
new diſtreſs. 
But what ſtill more than all was the 
great burden of his mind, was the 
dithculty he ſoreſaw in his attempt 
10 introduce chriſtianity among his 
countrymen. Many were the ſchemes 
he 
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hes thought of. But inſuperable 
obſtacles ſeemed to ariſe on every 
fide. i > Hor 
All this e his TG 
and generous, mind underwent, recoil 
ed upon himſelf. His thoughts were 
Wo continually on the ſtreteh; and, as it 
was thought, at length occaſioned a 
fever, which ſeized him, as his voyage 
was nearly at. an end. His malady in- 
crealing, was attended with a delirium, 
which leſt him only few lucid inter- 
vals. In theſe his mind always ſhone 
out ſull of religious hope, and patient 
reſignation to the will of Gd. 
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During one of theſe intervals he 
told Mr. Graham, (a fellow-paſſengen, 
with whom he was moſt intimate) that 
he began to think he ſhould be called: 
away, before he had an opportunity 
to tell his mother of the mercies of 
God towards him, and of his obligati- 
ons to the Sierra Leone company. 
He then deſired him to take pen and 
ink, and write his will. The will, as 
follows was written in the preſence of 
captain Wooles, and of James Cato, 
a black ſervant, who attended Naim- 
banna. It was afterwards regretted, 
that Mr. Graham had not written the 
will exactly in the language, which 


* 
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Naimbanna dictated, inſtead of giving 
it a * caſt. 
K —_ 


On board the Naimbanna, 
July 14, 1793- 

J, Henry Granville Naimbanna, 
having been, for ſome days, very un- 
well, and being apprehenſive, that I 
may not reach my friends, have commu- 
nicated the underwritten, in the pre- 
fence of the ſub ſcribers. It is my will, 
and defire, that my brother Bartholo- 
mew do pay to the Sierra Leone com- 
pany thirteen tons of rice, or the value 
thereof, being in conſideration of the 
ifums expended by the ſaid company on 
FRE, my 


{' 208; 
My account.—And likewiſe, that my 
ſaid 'brother ſhall pay the ſum of fifty 
pounds ſterling to Henry Thornton, Eſq. 
for money advanced by him on my ac- 
count. It is my will alſo, that my bro- 
ther Bartholomew ſhall poſſeſs all nx 
eſtates, real, and perſonal, till my ſon 
Lewis ſhall be of age ; and that he ſhall 
deliver unto my. ſaid ſon, all that he re- 
ceives from me for him and that he 
will always endeavour to be on a good 
underſtanding with the Sierra Leone 
company. I particularly requeſt him, 
as far as he can, to oppoſe the flave 
trade; and that nothing iujurious may 
de imputed to the Sierra Leone company 


E 


| by any evil-minded men, whoſe c intereſt > 


may be to oppoſe that worthy company. 
AI here declare in the preſence of that 
| God, in whom I place my truſt, that du- 
ring my ſtay in England, I always en- 
yoyed very good health; and received 
the greateſt kindneſs from all thoſe, 


Whoſe care I was under; and that, at 


my leaving England, I was in perfect 
health, —It is likewiſe my requeſt, that 
my brother ſhall ſend to the Suxce coun- 
try for the cows, that belonged to my fa- 
ther ; and that he will preſent three of 
#hem to the governor and council of the 
Sierra Leone company. And if he does 
"net find that number of cows, that he 
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will purchaſe three others, and give 
them in my name.—T farther deſire, 
that my brother will pay James Dean 
Cato, who attended me as my ſervant, 
the ſum of five bars. 
When Mr. "Gratiam had written 


thus far, Naimbanna complained of 
fatigue ; and ſaid; he would finiſh his 
will after he had taken a little reſt. 
But ſoon after, his fever came on with 
increaſed violence, and his delirium 
ſcarce ever left him afterwards. 
In this will, we ſee the workings of 
his generous mind, which ſeems 
ale to have been intent on two 
things 
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things—the - remuneration - of his 
friends (tho they would not accept 
| his kind legacies) and the prevention 
of any miſchief befalling the company 
from his dying in their hands. It is 
probable, if he had finiſhed his will, 
he would have added other legacies; 
for ſeveral Engliſh gentlemen were 
kind to him, as well as: Mx. Thom- 
ton. | ot. 8 * ef] 
The night after Najcobanns bad 
made his will, the veſſel, tho cloſe on 
the African coaſt, durſt not attempt to 
land, as che wind was contrary, and 
there was danger of running on the 
 how- 


2 


tho the wind was ſtill con | 
5 | trary, Mr. Graham went off to | the #5. * 225 


. ſettlement in an open boat, to procure oy 
when the phyſieian 
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On the firſt account of Naimbanna's 
Allneſs, an expreſs had been ſent to 
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inform his friends at Robanna: and 


ſoon after he landed, his 
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ters, ſiſter, and other relations came. 
1 to the ſettlement. 1 His wives it 1s tg K 85 
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20 
probable, lived in ſome diſtant part, 
as they are not mentioned. The diſ⸗- 
tracted looks of his mother, and the 
wildneſs of his ſiſter's grief affected 
every one. His couſin Henry, an inge- 
nuous youth, who. ſtood among them, 
attracted the attention of all by the ſo- 
ſorrow. of his countenance, which 
| ſeemed to diſcover a heart full of ten- 
dernefs and woe. His brother Bar- 
lomew was the only one, who ap- 
"peared: little concerned, and gave 
ch offence to the gentlemen of 
ory, by the indifference 'of/ his 
viour, 11 dle Bü ISP" ob 
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In che mean time, the dying youth 


by 


appeared every moment drawing near- 


more and more, the little he ſaid, was 
with difficulty underſtood. Once, or 
twice, thoſe arount him caught hold 
of ſomething like our Saviour's words, 


Many are called, but few are choſen. 


About an hour before ke:died, his 
voice wholly failed. He was awhile 


reſtleſs and uneaſy ; till turning his 
head on his pillow, he found an eaſier 
poſture, and lay perfectly quiet. 
About ſeven o'clock in «the evening 
of the ſame day, on which he was 


P2 brought 


er the doſe of life. His voice failing 
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(212 Py | 
brought on ſhore, be expired without | 
a groan. ' _ 1 

When his mother and other whe. 


tions found his breath was gone, their 
ſhrieks, and agonizing cries were diſ- 


treſſing beyond meaſure. Inſtantly, 
in a kind of frantic madneſs, they 
ſnatched up his body, hurried it into 
a canoe, and went off with it to 
Robanna. | yr 
Some of the gentlemen of the 
fattory immediately followed in boats | 
with a coffin. When the corpſe was 
laid decently into it, Mr. Horne, the 
clergyman, read the funeral ſervice. 
ever at, amidſt a number of people; 


| 

| | 
and 

| 

| 

| 

| 


. 
and finiſhed with an extempore prayer; 


The ceremony was conducted with ſo 
much ſolemnity, and performed. in ſo 


affecting a manner, that the impreſſion 


was communicated through the whole 
ignorant croud. They drew cloſer 


and cloſer, as Mr. Horne continued 
to ſpeak ; and tho they underſtood not 
a ſyllable of what he ſaid, they liſtened 
to him with great attention ; and bore 
witneſs, with every mark of ſorrow, to- 
the powers of ſympathy.— After the 


ceremony was over, the gentlemen. of 


the factory retired to their boats, leav- 
ingthe corpſe, as his friends deſired, to 
ta BS be 
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be buried after the manner of the 
country. We mix our grief with 


theirs; and ſhut up in the inſcrutable 


counſels of God, all inquiries into the 


reaſons why ſo invaluable life was per- 


mitted to be cut off, juſt at the time of 


its greateſt probable utility. 
In his pocket-book were found 
after his death, two litle notes, which 
ſhew the wonderful ſenſibility of his 


mind in religious matters. They re- 


late to a cirumſtance already taken 
notice o the diſguſt he took at the 
behaviour of the ſhip's company. 
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The firſt feems to have been written 
ſoon after he embarked. 

I ſhall take care of this company 
which I now fallen into, for they ſwears. 
good deal, and talks all manner of 
wickedneſs, and filthy. All theſe things 
can I be able to reſiſt this temptation ? 

No, I cannot, but the Lord will deliver 
me. 

The other memorandum was pro- 
bably written aſter he had complained 
to the captain. 

Fune 28, 1793.—1 155 this as 
declared, that if Sierra Leone's veſſels 
ſhould be lite to Naimbanna, or have a 
company like her, I will never think of 


coming 
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coming to England again, tho I have” 
friends there as dear to me as the la 2 
words my father ſpoke, wes: he gave 
ONO: 


It was not however without reaſon, 
that Naimbanna, who knew his coun- 
trymen, had been fo ſolicitous in his- 
will, to, ſettle the ſtate of his health, 
when he left England. Tho the peo- 

ple appeared pleaſed at firſt with the 

attention, which the company had 

ſhewn to their young prince; yet a 

rumour ſoon began to ſpread, and 
gain credit among them, that he had 

ns * by the captain of the- 
ſhip;; 


V 13 
ſhip; and a fpirit was riſing in the 


country, in ſome degree fomented, it 
was ſuppoſed, by Naimbanna's brother 
Bartholomew, which ſeemed to fore- 
bode diſagreeable conſequences. The 
company / had occaſion for all their 
addreſs to ſatisfy the people, and 
bring them to a right underſtanding of 
the caſe; which however they at 
length with great prudence effefted. 


/ 
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IHE END. 


THE: 


THE CONCLUSION: 


FROM THE WHOLE, 


6 obſervations which ſeems 
naturally to ariſe from theſe ſeveral 
little hiſtories, are theſe. 


The two firſt exemplify—that if a 
man of fortune would live moſt at his 


eaſe, he muſt live within his income 


that a moderate and temperate uſe of. 
the bleſſings, which God hath intruft- 
ed to him, affords as much happineſs, 
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r 
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S 
as thoſe bleſſings can produce much 
more than a licentious abuſe of them 


that his enjoyments are in fact 


multiplied by diſtributing from his 


overplus to thoſe in need that this 
can only be done by economy, and 
the abridgment of many of his own 
defires—that a religious life is the 
only means of procuring him real 
| happineſs in this world that fortune 
alone can never be a ſource of happi- 
neſs—that no fortune can fecure a 
man againſt the . miſery, and diſtreſs, 
which folly and extravagance occaſion 
— that when vice is added to folly, 


and extravagance, they never fail to- 


PTOo- 
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produce i in conjunttion, a very com- 
plicated ſcene of miſery that a pro- 
fligate man of fortune is a curſe to his 
neighbourhood: in return for the 
bleſſings which God hath given him, 
he firſt corrupts his own family; and 
then by his licentious manners ſpreads 
vice, and diſſipation. through the 
country—and laſtly, that altho few 
men attain ſo perfeft a character 
or can be ſo baſely depraved, as the 
two perſons here repre ſented—yet in 
the ſame proportion, in which they 
approach the one charaQer, or the 
* they will feel the happineſs, or 
miſery, 
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miſery, which naturally belongs to 
In the next memoir, the effects of 
religion on our future intereſts are 
chiefly conſidered; | It would be an 
unfaithful picture, unleſs it pointed 
out the temporal calamities alſo con- 
ſequent on vice; but its primary in- 


tention is to illuſtrate the triumph of 


religion over wickedneſs. 
The moſt accompliſhed libertine 
cannot pretend to more ſhining qua- 


Jes, or greater powers of mind, than 
Lord Rocheſter poſſeſſed. If a man 
f his parts and knowledge therefore 

| could 


5 . 
g 

3 
7 


deiſtical arguments, it is e to be 
ſuppoſed, that other infidels of infeti- 
or parts can hit upon arguments that 
are more ſatisfactory. They ſhould 
learn therefore to be a little more 
modeſt; and to doubt, whether their 


» 


own concluſions are quite ſo ſafe, as 


they are willing to believe tem. 


1 


Again, the moſt abandoned libertine 
cannot enjoy more of the- guilty plea- | 


ſures of life than Lord Rocheſter did. 
If then theſe guilty pleaſures, when en 
joyed in the higheſt degree, ended in 
the keeneſt diſtreſs—if nothing could 
nemove this diſtreſs, but a ſincere res 


Aud in every period of our lives, 


\ 
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pentance, and the hopes of forgiveneſs 
through the atonement of Chriſt—if 
religion thus gave peace and happineſs 
to one of the greateſt ſinners that ever 
lived—if it, and it alone could quiet 
his dying moments, and make him 
bappier in the thoughts of leaving 
the world, than he had ever been in 
poſſeſſing it—it follows, that the plea- 
ſures of ſin are merely the baits of 
wickedneſs—that religion alone a- 
fords ſolid comfort; and is indeed 
that alone, on which we can depend 
for happineſs in every circumſtance, 
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Tue laſt of theſe memoirs ſhews're- 
ligion in that genuine purityy in which 
we ſeldom fee it. Amidſt the refine- 


the courteſies of the world—the max. 


ims of trade—and corrupting amuſe- 
ments of life—we fee chrift lay 
tricked out in a variety of dreſſes}: 
which it is a diſguifed, 
deformed. | Were we with honeſt and 


pen hearts, to' ſee religion ſtripped 
of all theſe falſe colours, it would. 
 Afike us, as it did the early ages, to 


-whom it was firſt preached, With its 
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_- .-» To Muſtrate this truth is the buſi- 


neſs of the litile narrative before us. 
A rude African comes amongſt us, to- 
tally void of all ideas of religion. 
He is kept aloof from the pleaſure- 
able, and corrupting ſcenes of life. 
Chriſtianity in its genuine form is 
placed before him. From his own 
wants, and imperſections he infers its 
neceſſity. From its holineſs he infers 
its truth. He imbibes its genius. He 
changes his ſavage manners. He be- 
comes a new man. He is ſhocked 
at vice in the profeſſors of chriſti- 
anity; and ſces no difference himſelf 
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| Ac hen, th ET" Naimbanna, 
is a beautiful illuſtration of our 
bleſſed Saviour's inj unction to veceive 
tie. goſpel: us little children: and it 
ſhould convince us, that if we are 
deſirous to receive it in this manner, 
ve ſhould endeavour carefully to ie- 
parate it from the cuſtoms and prac- 
tices of the world; which is one of 
che moſt neceſſary, and at the ſame 
ume one of the ſevereſt duties of a 
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